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May I present to you, with 
the Season’s Compliments, the 
Christmas Number, and a 1925 
Subscription to ART and 
ARCHAEOLOGY? 


Sincerely, 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Christmas Holiday Number of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be ready 
for distribution December 15, and 
will contain a variety of articles of 
especiai interest for the holiday season, 
profusely illustrated in doubletone. 
Among these are the following: 


Howard Crosby Butler 
By E. Baldwin Smith 
America in Ancient Rome 
By Grant Showerman 
A Pilgrimage to Petra 
By James A. Kelso 
Excavations at Carthage, 1924 
By Count Byron Khun de Prorok 
Artistic Development of Washington 
By Hon. J. J. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador 


Interesting Features for 1925: 


1. While the Editor was in Europe 
last summer he arranged for various 
articles on “The Paleolithic Capital of 
the Old World” at Les Eyzies, Dor- 
dogne; the Gallo-Roman Cities of 
Southern France, Carcassonne, Nimes, 
Arles, etc. 


2. Art and Archaeology of Rou- 
mania. 


3. Archaeological Sites and Excava- 
tions in Mexico. 


4. Recent Excavations in North 
Africa, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Greece. 


5. Baltimore and San Diego as Art 
Centers, in the series on American Art 
Centers. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is primarily indebted to its regular readers for the 
increase of its circulation, and heartily requests you to remember the magazine 
when you make up your list of Christmas presents. Christmas cards mailed 


from this office with the Christmas number. 


$8.00 for two. 


Gift subscriptions, $5.00 for one, 


Address: ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Octagon Annex, Washington, D. C. 
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Copyright Alinari. 


“THE TEMPEST,” or “ADRASTUS AND HYPSIPYLE.” 
By Giorgione. Giovannelli Palace, Venice. 


Nominally an illustration of the Greek legend how King Adrastus found Queen Hypsipyle disguised as a nurse 
(after she had been driven out of Lemnos by a conspiracy), this picture is famous as the first expression in art 
of astormy landscape. It is a supreme example of Giorgione’s skill in pattern building. Note how beautifully 
the broken columns, almost in the center of the foreground, balance not only the figure of the Queen, but 
also the tall buildings beyond the bridge. 
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GIORGIONE 


By GEORGE B. ROSE 


HERE are few to whom the world 

T owes a greater debt than to 

Giorgio Barbarelli of Castel- 
franco. 

The Declaration of Independence 
assures us that one of man’s inalien- 
able rights is the pursuit of happiness. 
Fortunately, the paths to that goal of 
our desires are many; but none is 
surer than the enjoyment of art. As 
Schopenhauer long since observed, the 
pleasures that art brings are among the 
few that have no painful reaction. 

When we see a work of art we feel a 
thrill of purest happiness, varying in 
its intensity with our sensitiveness to 
beauty. For the true art-lover, the 
sight of a perfect work of art brings a 
deep and passionate delight; and when 
we have to withdraw our eyes from the 
object of our admiration, we do not 
feel dejected at the parting, but as long 
as we live we are the richer, the stronger, 
the happier, because of that entrancing 
thrill. 


[3] 


There are many forms of art that 
can give us this life-enhancing ex- 
perience; but on the whole I think that 
none of them brings so keen a joy to so 
many hearts as the type of painting 
that originated with Giorgione and 
died only with the Venetian school. 

The world at large has found it the 
most satisfying of artistic manifesta- 
tions. It is not so sublime as the Elgin 
Marbles or the Venus of Melos. It 
has not the absolute perfection of form 
of the Venus of Cyrene. But what it 
lacks in faultless lines it more than 
makes up in splendor of color and in 
human sentiment. 

Of Giorgione we know very little. 
We know that he was born about the 
year 1477 at Castelfranco, a quiet little 
city in the midst of the rich Venetian 
plain, where from earliest childhood he 
lived amongst the splendid vegetation 
which he loved to transfer to his glowing 
canvas, and amongst a well-nourished, 
handsome race sprung from a union of 
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Maponna, witH SS. ANTHONY AND Rocu. By Giorgione. Prado, Madrid. 


the Italians with fair-haired large- 
limbed Teutonic invaders from the 
North, who ruled the land for so many 
centuries. 

We know that he came to Venice to 
study painting with Giovanni Bellini, 
foremost of Venetian masters of the 
time, in whose studio Titian and most of 
his distinguished contemporaries re- 
ceived their training. 

We know that he revolutionized the 
art of painting, so that all his associates 
became his pupils, whether they would 
or no, and that even his master, already 
a very old man, submitted to his in- 
fluence, and changed his own style for a 
richer, a more human, a more splendid 
method. 


We know that on account of his large 
size and the amiable disposition that so 
often goes with great bodily strength, 
he received the nick-name of Giorgione, 
“Big George,” and like Christ and 
Alexander the Great, passed away at 
the age of thirty-three, in the year 1510, 
leaving an immortal heritage. 

This we know, and little more, save 
that he and Titian wasted many 
precious days of their glorious youth in 
covering the outer walls of the Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi, where the German mer- 
chants gathered to buy and sell, with 
frescoes destined soon to perish beneath 
the inclemency of the weather; that he 
was proficient in music, and on account 
of his singing, his skill with the lute and 


[4] 
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Collection Hanfstaengl, Munich. 


SLEEPING VENUS. By Giorgione. Dresden Gallery. 


his social qualities, he was a general 
favorite. We do not even know that 
he was entitled to the surname of 
Barbarelli, which first appears in the 
pages of Ridolfi, more than a hundred 
years after his death. Probably there 
was little to know—the joyous life of a 
young man of great physical strength 
and prodigious talents, the idol of his 
comrades, sweeping triumphantly on 
through days of splendid toil and nights 
of passionate love to an untimely grave. 

But while we know so little of the life 
of Giorgione, of his soul he has left a 
record that can never die. It is the glad 
soul of Greece, the soul that breathes 
in the songs of Sappho and Anacreon, 
above all, with honeyed sweetness in 
the magic pages of Daphnis and Chloe 
and Theocritus. It is the bright pagan 
soul which -revels in the beauties of 
nature and of the human form, and 


[5] 


finds its highest satisfaction in poetry 
and love. 

Against this spirit of earthly joy the 
Church throughout the Middle Ages 
waged a relentless and, on the whole, a 
successful war. “The world, the flesh 
and the devil were equally anathe- 
matized. This beautiful world, which 
God gave us for our joy, was looked 
upon as the abode of sin, a haunt of 
evil spirits; and the pleasures which it 
offers in so rich a measure were de- 
spised as temptations of the Fiend. 
The flesh of youth, so exquisitely de- 
vised for rapture, as for pain, so lovely 
in its satiny sheen and supple grace, 
was deemed fit only for fasting and 
scourging until its seductive charms 
should be worn away. It was a most 
important and in some ways a most 
glorious epoch, when in the darkness 
great movements were going forward, 
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KNIGHT OF Matta, by Giorgione. Uffizi, Florence. 


and when the earth was in travail to 
bring forth our modern world. But it 
was a sad time in which to live. Every 
feudal lord was at strife with his 
neighbor, and all cowered in abject 
terror of the wrath to come. Of all the 
ages of mankind it was that in which 
fear was most rampant. Ghosts 
haunted the houses; hobgoblins filled 
the woods with horror, and every pulpit 
resounded with threats of eternal wrath. 
So great was the fear that men’s nerves 
were on edge, and though they fought 
all the time, they fought with little 
courage. In the World War we saw 
our young men fight day after day, 
week after week, month after month, 
confronting weapons infinitely more 
powerful, dangers infinitely greater 


than any known to the Middle Ages, 
and with no inclination to yield to 
panic. But in those evil times, no 
battle lasted more than a few hours. 
Crécy and Agincourt and the other 
great battles that sealed the fate of 
kingdoms were over in less than half a 
day. The slaughter was prodigious, 
but it was not in the combat; it was in 
the rout. Every man knew that his 
back was almost unprotected, and that 
if he turned it to the enemy, death 
would be his portion; yet after a few 
hours of struggle, one side or the other 
broke and fled, only to be mowed down 
by their pursuing foes. 

There is no greater enemy to happi- 
ness than fear. No man can be happy 
if he is afraid; and probably there has 
been no period of equal duration when 
men suffered so much from terror as 
during the Middle Ages. Men were in 
constant fear of personal violence; for 
petty wars were incessant, and every 
highroad was infested with robbers. 
They lived in terror of supernatural 
beings, of goblins and gnomes, of ghosts 
and devils. The black death and other 
maladies ranged unchecked through 
the land, carrying dread before them 
and leaving misery behind. Above all, 
every man was haunted by fear of the 
frightful pains of Purgatory and the 
endless agony of Hell, which were in- 
cessantly thundered into his ears. Life 
in the Middle Ages was a long night- 
mare; and if, like the troubadours of 
Provence, any shook off the abiding 
terror, and sang of earthly love and 
human joys, a crusade was proclaimed 
for their destruction, and their rebel- 
lion against ecclesiastical despotism 
was wiped out in blood. 

It is true that when the Middle Ages 
were drawing to a close, the gentle 
heart of St. Francis of Assisi was opened 
to the beauty of the world and man’s 
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kinship with all animated nature. His 
immortal hymn is one of the sweetest 
and purest creations of the human 
mind; but even in his day its broad 
sympathy was little understood. 

The Renaissance was verily what its 
name implies, a new birth. The glori- 
ous literature of Greece was rediscov- 
ered, and as men read the philosophy 
of Plato, the shackles of fear fell from 
their limbs, the dark clouds of super- 
stition passed from before their eyes. 
Those who taught the new learning 
were justly termed humanists; for they 
turned from the cruel theology of the 
Middle Ages to the proper relations of 
man to man. 

But while literature promptly re- 
flected the new spirit, art was slow to 
understand its message. At Florence, 
the chief seat of Greek culture, Piero di 
Cosimo and Botticelli strove to inter- 
pret the soul of Greece; but Piero is 
only a child, to whom the Grecian 
myths were merely quaint fairy tales, 
while Botticelli, with all his genius, is 
truly pathetic in his ineffectual efforts 
to comprehend “the glory that was 
Greece.’”’ In Mantegna the stern soul 
of all-conquering Rome found a worthy 
interpreter; but Grecian beauty, sweet- 
ness and charm, the Hellenic joy in life 
were not for him. 


GIORGIONE AND THE HELLENIC SPIRIT 


The first artist to seize the Hellenic 
spirit in its adoration of sensuous 
beauty was Giorgione, and he grasped 
it so well that no one since has equaled 
his presentation. Perhaps in Greek 
painting there were scenes as full of 
romance, of poetry, of joy in the charms 
of womanhood; but iti the sterner 
medium of sculpture, in which, alone, 
Hellenic art has come down to us, 
there is nothing that is so alluring. 


[7] 
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Collection Hanfstaengl, Munich. 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG Man, by Giorgione. Kaiser 

Friedrich Museum, Berlin. Here, according to the 

great Italian art critic Morelli, ‘We have one of those 

rare portraits such as only Giorgione, and occasion- 

ally, Titian, were capable of producing, highly sug- 

gestive, and exercising over the spectator an irre- 
sistible fascination.”’ 


BEAUTY OF WOMAN 


As with all wholesome and genuine 
men, it is the beauty of woman’s face 
and form that chiefly appeals to Gior- 
gione. In such masterpieces as the 
Tempest of the Giovannelli Palace at 
Venice and the Féte Champetre of the 
Louvre, the female forms are pre- 
sented in their voluptuous nudity while 
the men are clothed in the richly 
colored garments of the time; and his 
masterpiece, the Sleeping Venus at 








Copyright Anderson. 
“THE MADONNA ENTHRONED WITH SS. LIBERALE AND FRANCIS.” 
By Giorgione. Cathedral Castelfranco, Italy. 
This, according to Ruskin, is ‘‘one of the two most perfect pictures in existence; alone in the world as an 
imaginative representation of Christianity, with a monk and a soldier on either side.’”” Giorgione was only 
twenty-seven years of age when he painted this picture, which proves how early his astounding genius 
developed. I 
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Dresden, the most beautiful picture 
ever inspired by the pagan ideal, 
presents a woman’s face and form of 
ideal perfection, rendered with an un- 
exampled mastery. The unclothed 
masculine figure has slight attractions 
for Giorgione, and appears in no un- 
questioned work from his brush. When 
he paints a man, as in the monk that 
plays the harpsichord in the Concert of 
the Pitti Palace, it is the expression 
that concerns him chiefly. In all the 
range of art it is doubtful whether there 
is a face that is so inspired as the 
countenance of this monk. The very 
soul of music is in his transfigured 
lineaments and speaking eyes. And 
Giorgione so loved the beautiful, that 
all his men are handsome, some of them 
of a surpassing beauty. 

Giorgione embodied the true soul of 
Greece because with him, as with 
Correggio, it was his own. Botticelli 
and Piero di Cosimo failed, because, 
with souls still purely medieval, they 
undertook to recreate an alien world of 
which they had only read in books. It 
is not likely that Giorgione had the 
least idea that he was returning to the 
Grecian spirit. He painted just as he 
felt; he portrayed the world just as he 
saw it, sensuous, but wholesome, and 
with a splendid and poetic beauty 
whose charm can never die. 

He was a great painter of portraits. 
He had not the remorseless realism of 
Velasquez nor the profound insight of 
Rembrandt. As Van Dyke lent to all 
of his sitters something of his own 
aristocratic elegance and distinction, so 
Giorgione lent to all of his something of 
his own refinement, poetry and ro- 
mance. As to all painters who flatter 
their patrons, popularity came to him 
readily, so that he appears to have been 
entrusted with important commissions 
at an early age. So beautifully are his 


[9] 
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portraits painted, so rich and har- 
monious are their tones, that they ful- 
fil the great function of art in giving 
aesthetic pleasure and in being precious 
in themselves, regardless of any ques- 
tion of likeness. 


CHARMS OF NATURE 


Not only was Giorgione the first to 
reveal to us the full beauty of woman in 
her richest development; it was he who 
first opened our eyes to the charms of 
nature in her luscious moods. 

In one aspect of nature, some of 
his predecessors and contemporaries 
grasped her better even than he, and 
that was in the sense of space. 

Until Leonardo arose, with his vast 
and all-seeing intellect that let nothing 
go unchallenged, and Giorgione, with 
his return to the glad pagan spirit, art was 
but the handmaid of religion, and the 
artist perforce must paint as priest or 
monk required. Many are the tales of 
monastic immorality that Boccaccio 
and his imitators offer for our delecta- 
tion; but there is one thing that con- 
vinces me that the monks were not so 
depraved as they are represented, that 
all of them had not, as Masuccio says, 
renounced hunger and thirst and toil 
for the love of God; and that thing is 
that their monasteries are nearly all 
located on lofty eminences, with a far- 
reaching, soul-expanding view. It is 
hard to believe that they would make 
the long, painful climb to these heights 


.if they were the sordid, sensual creatures 


that Boccaccio portrays.. Nothing so 
lifts the soul as an extended prospect, 
and the men who chose such places for 
their dwellings were not all of dross. 
Having so intense a feeling for the 
sense of space and willing to make such 
sacrifices of personal comfort for its 
gratification, the monks naturally 
wished their pictures to reflect this 
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quality ; and so from early times there 
is in the primitives, not only in Italy 
but in the North as well, many a 
picture whose background speaks of 
limitless distances; and no artists excel 
Perugino and Francia in presenting 
landscapes with a perspective that 
stretches away into infinity. 

Giorgione never developed this 
quality so highly, partly because his 
life was passed in a flat plain where 
such far-reaching views were impossible, 
partly because little of his labor was 
done for monks. But in depicting the 
luscious charms of a rich verdant land- 
scape where the trees are full of sap 
and the leaves of intensest green, he 
still remains unrivaled. His land- 
scapes are the ideal setting for the full- 
blooded, splendid beings with which he 
peoples them. 

Modern landscape begins with Gior- 
gione. Many of the landscapes of his 
predecessors are very beautiful, but 
they are artificial and imaginary. His 
appear, indeed, to have been built up in 
the studio, with romantic scenes of 
rocks and trees and flowing water; but 
they are the result of a careful obser- 
vation of natural phenomena, and are 
as true as they are beautiful. 

He is the most pagan of painters and 
the most delightful. Sensuous he is, 
but he is never gross. He loves the 
radiant beauty of youthful flesh with a 
passionate love; but his adoration is 
full of poetry. Indeed, there are no 
pictures that are more poetical. They 
are symphonies in color, in rhythmic 
lines, in lyric sentiment. To find a 
proper interpretation of them we must 
turn back to Theocritus and Daphnis 
and Chloe, or else forward to Marlow’s 
Hero and Leander and Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis. 

. I confess that I have scant sympathy 
with the school of destructive art 
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criticism, which insists that all the 
works of the masters have perished 
while all the works of their pupils have 
survived. It seems contrary to every 
law of probability. The works of the 
masters were things of great beauty 
and of considerable cost. Such things 
would be carefully guarded, and handed 
down from generation to generation as 
precious heirlooms. The works of the 
pupils were less beautiful, less valuable; 
and by every law of human nature they 
would have been kept with less watch- 
fulness. 

With Giorgione the likelihood that 
his pictures were preserved is peculiarly 
strong. They are characterized by a 
ravishing beauty of a type that has 
never lost favor in men’s eyes. Fora 
century or more Velasquez was almost 
forgotten, yet practically all his pic- 
tures have come down to us in good 
condition. For hundreds of years the 
works of the primitives were looked 
upon as ugly and useless lumber; yet 
incredible numbers of them have 
reached us with their beauty unim- 
paired. Why should anyone ever have 
destroyed a picture by Giorgione, or 
failed to preserve it as a thing of worth? 
There has never been a time since his 
death when his pictures have not been 
highly esteemed. There has never 
been a time when men have turned 
away from their radiant beauty. Ac- 
cording to all the rules of probability 
substantially all the works of Giorgione 
should be in existence today. Yet 
many critics limit the number of his 
genuine pictures to four, and there are 
those who deny him all save the Castel- 
franco altarpiece. 

This forces us to inquire how many 
pictures he painted. Unhappily he 
had no biographer to chronicle his 
achievements from day to day; for 
Vasari’s account is perfunctory and 
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based on hearsay. But it seems to me 
most unlikely that a man could have 
revolutionized his country’s art, or 
attained the marvelous skill displayed 
in the Sleeping Venus without painting 
a good many pictures. 

Moreover, we know that there is 
nothing stronger than the joy of crea- 
tion in a true artist. Of all human 
achievements it brings man closest to 
the Deity; for he in his turn becomes a 
creator. We know that artists usually 
turn out as many works as their time 
and strength will permit. Even when 
there is no demand for their produc- 
tions, they continue to labor for the 
mere joy they find in creating; and if 
their works are eagerly sought for, 
their activity is redoubled. The fact 
that nearly all his contemporaries 
imitated his style is sufficient proof 
that Giorgione’s pictures were popular, 
and that he had every reason to pro- 
duce them as fast as was consistent 
with good workmanship. Raphael 
lived only four years longer than 
Giorgione, and he has filled the world 
with his masterpieces. Why should 
Giorgione have been less productive? 
It therefore seems to me that there 
should be at least fifty pictures from 
Giorgione’s brush in existence today. 

But when it comes to identifying all 
of them, the task is not easy; no doubt 
it is impossible. Most of the Venetian 
masters of his time and of the succeed- 
ing generation adopted his style and 
imitated him as closely as they could. 
The world is full of masterpieces that 
owe to him their inspiration. They 
may be by other hands, but without 
him they would never have existed. 


INFLUENCE ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


It is the spirit of Giorgione that 
makes Venetian painting the greatest 
in the world. Take out the works that 
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he inspired, and it would still be a 
notable school; but its magic would 
have departed. Take from Titian the 
pictures painted under Giorgione’s in- 
fluence, and we should still have a great 
master; but the charm that makes us 
love him would be lost. Take from 
Tintoretto the beautiful nudes in- 
spired by Giorgione’s art, and few 
would care for his vast black canvases 
painted at break-neck speed; while 
without Giorgione, Palma Vecchio, 
Bonifazio and many a lesser but 
charming Venetian master would not 
have painted as they did. 

Giorgione’s most striking quality is 
his charm. Charm is hard to define, 
but we all know what it is. We know 
people whom we love beyond their 
merits, whom we love in spite of faults 
which would otherwise alienate us alto- 
gether. We know others possessed of 
every virtue, yet whom we cannot 
love, because they have no charm. 

Everything in Giorgione’s pictures 
is charming—the deep rich, glowing 
color; the composition, usually pyram- 
idal and always rythmic; the forms, 
not always faultless, but always with 
lines of alluring grace; the faces, in- 
variably handsome, and rising in the 
Sleeping Venus to an incredible per- 
fection of beauty; the luxurious, ver- 
dant landscape, which makes always an 
ideal setting for the figures; above all, 
the expressions, which are usually 
serene, but with an exquisite refinement 
and a touch of dreamy romance. 

There has never been a time when the 
art of Giorgione has not exerted a 
powerful influence upon some masters 
of the brush; and to him we are in- 
debted for a beautiful, sane, wholesome 
outlook on art and nature that has 
brought joy and peace to countless 
hearts. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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As WONDERFUL AS THE GLORIES OF BAALBEK AND LUXOR. 
TEMPLES OF SBEITLA IN THE SOUTH OF TUNISIA. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO THE 
RUINS OF SOUTHERN TUNISIA 
AND THE SAHARA 


By ByRON KHUN DE PROROK, F.R.G:S. 


Co-Director of the Excavations at Carthage. 


one vast open-air museum, a 

veritable park of archaeological 
vestiges perhaps the most unique in 
the world. 

Using the excavation field of Car- 
thage as the central point one can make 
three to four expeditions, taking in 
ruins crowning the Atlas and Aures 
Mountains as far as the distant sands 
of the Sahara Desert. 

The most important trip taken this 
year was the visit to the South to 
what we call “the sentinels of the 
desert,’’ outposts of dead civilizations, 
in a beautiful land of gold and sand and 
ruin. 

The excavations at Carthage were 
interrupted for two weeks—a sort of 
vacation between the ending of the 
work on the hill of Junon and the 
beginning of the excavation of the 
temple of Tanit. The party was com- 
posed of ten students from Paris, 
Rome, Canada and the United States 
and we also took a moving picture 
operator and an official photographer. 


Tx ruined cities of Tunisia form 


MAnuDIA, EL DJEM, SOUSSE. 


The mighty aqueduct of Carthage 
forms a sort of arrow indicating the 
way to the golden cities, and golden 
they appear in the soft African air, 
made as they are with the beautiful 
Numidian marble quarried at ancient 
Shemton. Uthvia (Oudra) is the first 
stop as we speed toward the sea. It 
is here that the Services des Antiqutites 
started’ their wonderful collection of 
mosaics in the Bardo Museum at Tunis. 
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A few photographs were taken of the 
dead city, after which we were again 
speeding through the wild and savage 
region between the Bon Kornein 
(‘‘double horned’’ mountain of Baal) 
and the Djebel Resseis (the “lead 
mountain”’ of the ancients). There is 
placed the scene of the terrible battle 
of the Hatchet, the crescendo of horror 
in Gustave Flaubert’s novel of Punic 
Carthage, Salammbo—the next stop, 
are the remains of Put-Put, the sum- 
mer resort of the Carthaginians, and 
the ruins of Siagu, overlooking the 
gulf of Hamamet. Of Aphrodisium, 
“the city of Venus,’ little remains, but 
farther on a beautiful mausoleum still 
stands mysterious and lonely, now only 
a landmark of Rome. 

The automobile roads of today are 
built over, or next, to the Roman 
roads of antiquity. The massive ruins 
of a picturesque bridge, and the mile- 
stones still in place point us the way 
south. 

Hadrumentium (Sousse) is reached 
in the evening and from the top of the 
Kasbah one gazes down on a historic 
city of mediaeval appearance—older 
than Carthage which had nearly as 
many vicissitudes. Christian Africa is 
apparent; here are the vast catacombs 
uncovered lately—equal to those of 
Rome, and seeming endlessly entombed 
in the bowels of the earth—dark and 
forbidding are these tombs and dwell- 
ings reminiscent of the terrible African 
persecution of Christianity. 

At Leptis Parva we see again the 
trace of Rome and Phoenicia and 
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THE AFRICAN COLOSSEUM, THE Micuty Ruins oF Ex, Dyem. 


again at Thapsus, the scene of Caesar’s 
mighty victory over Cato and King 
Juba, 46B.C. 

Our next stop was beneath the 
fortress walls of Mahdia, where we 
gazed on the buoy that marks the spot 
where lies sunk the Greek treasure- 
galley (see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
XVII, 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1924). 

Taking the road again, we now feel 
the approach of the desert—mournful 
vistas of undulating arid land with 
only here and there a palm tree out- 
lined against the sky and every now 
and then the eternal traces of Rome 
breaking above the guse and sand. 

At Thysdrus (El Djem) one is quite 
overwhelmed by the grandeur and 
vastness of the mighty African colos- 
seum—twenty miles away one can see 
this colossus of the desert outlined 


against the pure African sky and 
in its shadow one feels again the 
enormous power of the Empire of the 
Caesars. This ruin seemed to us to 
equal the Pyramids in its gigantic 
size and solitude, certainly the most 
astounding edifice of North Africa and 
one of its most mysterious. 

Over the most perfect roads in the 
world one can now skirt the seashore 
stopping only to photograph ancient 
Thenae—a huge outline of a dead city 
where the empires of Phoenicia, Greece 
and Rome have left their marks—its 
history entirely lost in the night of 
Time. 

Ruspa, Usilla, Taparura, Oungha, 
Olestrum—shadow cities of the past 
sleeping in desert sands and with them 
their archaeological treasures. At 
Thenae we photographed a gorgeous 
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CAMPING IN THE RUINS OF GIGTHIS ON THE BORDERS OF THE SAHARA. BREAKFAST AT CAMP. 


staircase made entirely of mosaics of 
the finest Roman period. A tomb, a 
temple, a palace, no one knows, for it 
is a far way to come with pick, axe, and 
shovel to uncover these lost bits of 
history. 

And now to the island of Djerba 
sung of by Homer and Virgil—the 
mysterious and legendary ruins of the 
isle of the Lotophagi (lotus eaters). 
The influence of Greece pervades this 
land, legends and ruins abound. Across 
the water from this fairy isle stretches 
the boundlessdesert, menacing, desolate 
and awful. 


THE SENTINELS OF THE DESERT 


We camped in the ruins of Gigthis, 
golden columns and triumphal arches 
with their bases hid in silvery sand and 
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between the graceful silhouettes one 
could see the opal blue, transparent 
waters of the Syrtian sea. Surely, one 
of the fairy dream spots of the world, 
this sentinel of the desert in a far off 
world of legend made eloquent by 
these beautiful stones. Gigthis, Car- 
thaginian, Greek and Roman, an 
archaeological site of untold possibili- 
ties, man’s art triumphant in face of 
the inhospitable desert! 

Whilst exploring Gigthis, and the 
vast site of the ruins of Meninze or the 
island of Djerba, we were the first 
to hear of the sponge divers’ discovery 
of a whole sunken city in the gulf of 
Bon Graza! Between the island and 
the ruins of Gigthis on the mainland 
they reported palaces and ruins covered 
with sea flowers at a depth of sixteen 
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CAMPING IN THE SAHARA. 


De Prorok Expedition to the ruined cities of the Desert. Left to right Mr. Duff, Oxford University, Mr. 


Hardin, U. of Cambridge, Major Shorey, F. R. G. S. of McGill, De Prorok, Mr. Barun, Montreal University, 
Mr. Rey, Ecole Politechnique, Paris. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL WONDER. 
Ruins of Sbeitla being excavated and restored by the Service des Antiquites. 
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feet. Next year I hope to enlist the 
help of divers and verify this strange 
and romantic discovery in a little 
known spot that is one vast treasure- 
house of archaeological remains. 

From Gigthis we toiled for many a 
weary hour through sand and cactus 
to the prehistoric caves of Matamata 
and Douisat, a wild region, of moun- 
tains strangely formed, with villages 
in the valleys, of troglodytes, people 
living underground now the same as in 
the days when mastodons and mam- 
moths walked the earth. There is a 
great field of prehistoric research in 
far-off places and we collected on our 
short stay a number of implements 
and relics. 

The~ éxpedition now crossed the 
Sahara to- the Oasis of Tozem and 
Nefta (ancient Nepta), sunburnt black 
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Wide World Photos, Copyright The New York Times. 
THE Finest THEATRE OF NortuH AFRICA. 
DouGGA—OVERLOOKING THE LAST SPURS OF THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS. 


but every day more and more en- 
thusiastic about this paradise land of 
ruins and oases. 

After camping a few days in the 
Sahara we started to visit the region 
of Tamerza, one of the richest pre- 
historic sites in Tunisia, after which 
we passed through the stupendous 
canyon of Seldja, one of the grandest 
spectacles of North Africa, comparing 
in beauty with the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. We were unable to reach the 
ruins of Gamellae, far up in the moun- 
tains, for want of mules to take the 
whole party, so we made our way to the 
vast site of Thelept, practically un- 
explored. The whole land now is 
marked with skeletons of dead cities; 
even the antique names of many have 
been lost. 
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THE RoMAN VILLA EXCAVATIONS AT CARTHAGE, OVERLOOKING THE GULF OF TUNIS. 


At Cillium (Kasserine) the ancient 
agricultural center of the Roman colo- 
nists, we explored an area of a mile and 
a half of ruins. On every side one sees 
broken triumphal arches, shattered 
Byzantine fortresses, aqueducts and 
mausoleums, and the Vandal and Arab 
destruction and desolation have dumb 
witnesses of past agonies at every step. 

We next camped in the ruins of 
Sheitla, the ancient Suffetula, building 
a fire in front of the three beautiful 
temples and reading until late at night 
the history and legends of the sur- 
rounding country. Sbeitla with Dougga 
are the two wonder cities of Tunisia, 
both archaeological sites of the richest 
variety, and situated in surroundings 
matchless in their natural grandeur 
and historic charm. 


There are few lands that can boast 
of sueh a remarkable collection of 
ruined cities as Tunisia that are only 
awaiting the excavator’s pick to awaken 
from their coffin of earth the hidden 
traces of a gigantic past. Carthage, 
the city of many civilizations and 
illustrious memories, Dougga and 
Sbeitla with their incomparable 
temples, Sousse with its African cata- 
combs, Tebessa with its vast Christian 
relics, and Gigthis, on the outskirts of 
the mysterious Sahara, are the wonder 
spots of archaeological richness de- 
serving the visits of all men who can 
feel not only their scientific attraction 
but also the romance and spell of 
antiquity that has clothed these 
martyred silhouettes of dead glories 
with the magic past of legend, art and 
romance. 

Carthage, Tunisia. 
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SURGERY OF THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS 
OF THE AMERICAS 


By LEONARD FREEMAN, M.D. 


HEN Pizarro entered Peru, some 

four hundred years ago, and 

wrecked its advanced civiliza- 
tion, he had much to say regarding its 
treasures, its architecture, and its re- 
markable government, but very little 
about its surgery, which was character- 
istic of these old Spaniards, to whom 
gold appealed always more strongly 
than science. This is the more to be 
regretted, because there were surgeons 
of ability in those times, about whom 
we might have been told much of 
interest had only the conquistadors 
been as enthusiastic about curing as 
they were about killing. 

Although other forms of surgery 
were not neglected, it was in operations 
upon the head that the greatest activity 
and skill were manifested, as is de- 
monstrated by the fact that between 
five and six per cent of the skulls ex- 
humed from some of the ancient bury- 
ing places of Peru and Bolivia show 
evidences of trephining—a _ vastly 
greater proportion than could be found 
in more modern graveyards. 

This remarkable development of 
head-surgery may be accounted for by 
the character of the weapons used in 
warfare. In addition to bows, spears 
end slings, the Incas used clubs with 
spiked heads of stone or copper; hence 
punctured and comminuted fractures 
were frequent, which led to the develop- 
ment of effective methods of treat- 
ment. 


TREPHINING 


As is well known, trephining was 
practiced by ancient peoples the world 
over; even’as early as Neolithic times. 
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It was resorted to not only for thera- 
peutic reasons, but also to obtain 
amulets to be worn as charms, and 
sometimes to let evil spirits out or 
good ones in. Doubtless it often was 
accomplished after death; but that 
operations frequently were done upon 
the living is indicated by the subsequent 
growth of new bone around the edges of 
the openings. Especially is this true of 
skulls from the western coast of South 
America, which, when taken in con- 
junction with other things, makes it 
likely that most of the trephinings of 
the ancient Incas were done to alleviate 
the effects of injury or disease. Pro- 
fessor Posnansky, of La Paz, believes 
that some of these operations were in 
the nature of “decompressions,’’ done 
for the relief of mental conditions due 
to deformities of the skull, deliberately 
produced by tight bandaging in infancy, 
a custom not only of the Incas, but also 
of the Aztecs and various tribes of 
North American Indians. But others 
assert that however grotesque and 
repulsive the deformities may be, they 
do not give rise to pathologic symptoms; 
hence the question remains an open 
one. 

In all other countries the holes in the 
skull generally were made round or 
oblong; but in Peru the Incas preferred 
square openings (Figures 1 and 2), al- 
though other forms also are found 
(Figures 3 and 4). 

In the mountains of Peru, Chili and 
Bolivia, trephining for fractures is still 
practiced occasionally by native medi- 
cine-men. From observation of their 
methods, as well as other sources of 
information, the ancient manner of 
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Fic. 1. Skull showing square trephine opening. 
(U. S. Ethnological Report.) 


operating may be inferred: The 
patient’s head was held tightly between 
the surgeon’s knees—the former re- 
clining, the latter sitting. A crucial 
incision was made in the scalp and a 
section of bone approximately an inch 
square removed from the skull. This 
was done with an instrument made 
from a piece of flint or hardened 
copper, with a rough edge, and set ina 
short wooden handle (Figure 5). It 
was used by bracing the handle against 
the chest and rubbing the edge back- 
wards and forwards along the bone, 
sudden penetration into the brain being 
prevented by the increasing thickness 
of the instrument away from its cutting 
edge. Certainly an effective tool, even 
though crude. Four grooves were thus 
made, crossing each other at right 
angles (Figures 1, 2). When they 
were sufficiently deep the resulting 
“button” was pried out of its bed, as 
evidenced by the thin flakes of bone 
occasionally found projecting from the 
edges of the opening. (Figure 2). 
Sometimes the holes were closed with 


plates made from shells and various 
other substances. Dr. Vigil, of Lima, 
recently showed me an ancient Peru- 
vian skull in which the trephine-opening 
was filled with a perfectly-fitting dia- 
phragm of lead. The round trephine 
openings were sometimes made by 
drilling a number of small holes in a 
circle (Figure 6), or by cutting a 
circular groove around the bone to be 
removed (Figure 7); but the usual 
method was by scraping with a stone 
or copper implement (Figure 8)—a 
tedious ordeal requiring at least an 
hour, as has been shown by experimen- 
tation. 


ANESTHETICS 


If no anesthetic was used, one can 
imagine the sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate patient as well as the strain upon 
the nerves of the operator, and the 
picture becomes still more vivid when 
one notes the frequent scratches on the 
adjacent bone produced by slipping of 
the implement. It is likely, however, 





Fic. 2. Square trephine-opening, showing scratches 
due to slipping of the instrument. (Museum of 
Anthropology San Diego, Calif.) 
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Fic. 3. Illustrating a number of prehistoric operations upon the skull, together with ancient and modern tre- 
phining instruments (Museum of Anthropology, San Diego, Calif.). 


that they had an anesthetic, obtained 
from the coca plant, which was re- 
inforced by inebriating doses of chicha, 
a native alcoholic drink. The Pueblo 
Indians obtained unconsciousness and 
analgesia by the administration in 
heroic doses of a compound of stramo- 
nium obtained from the jimson weed. 
The Aztecs also employed stramonium 
and likewise a hypnotic made from a 
species of poppy, it being required by 
law that the latter be given to all 
sacrificial victims so as to render them 
unconscious. The North American 
Indians are said to have had a crude 
method of producing local anesthesia, 
by means of tying tightly about the 
part a strip of cloth or bark impreg- 
nated with moistened wood-ashes. 
After a short time the benumbing 
effects of the lye coming from the wet 
ashes rendered a fairly painless opera- 
tion possible. It may likewise be 
mentioned that infusions of tobacco 
and other substances were used to pro- 
duce relaxation in the handling of 
fractures, dislocations, etc., and that 
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the anesthesia of hypnotism was not 
unknown. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The knives employed for surgical 
purposes were of several kinds. Those 
north of Mexico were usually of flint. 
The Aztecs and Incas used copper 
knives of an almost identical shape 
(Figure 9), while the Aztecs had also a 
peculiar knife of their own, made by 
springing flakes from a core of obsidian. 
(Figure 10). These obsidian knives 
were so effective that they even shaved 
with them. They are to be found in 
great numbers among the prehistoric 
ruins of Mexico. 

In the Museum of Anthropology, 
Balboa Park, San Diego, are a number 
of trephined Peruvian skulls which 
illustrate the method of operating and 
indicate that the procedure was not 
confined to fractures, but also was em- 
ployed for various other conditions, 
such as tumor of the brain and disease 
of the frontal sinuses. 
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Fic. 4. Skull showing multiple trephine openings. 
Ante-mortem. (U. S. Ethnological Report.) 


One of these specimens has in place a 
perfectly preserved device which may 
have been used to control hemorrhage 
fromthescalp. Itconsistsof along cord 
wound several times around the base of 
the skull, just above the ears, and also 
across the top of the head, from one ear 
to the other (Figure 11). This is so 
arranged that by pulling upon a loop in 
the occipital region the whole contriv- 
ance can be cinched up to any desired 
tightness. The strands of cord passing 
over the vertex of the skull are inclosed 
in a roll of cotton covered with gauze, 
which may represent a surgical dressing, 
especially as it is discolored with what 
looks like old blood. An extremely 
interesting feature of this dressing is 
the materials of which it is composed, 
which in texture compare favorably 
with those found in our hospitals today. 
The cotton is soft and white, while the 
gauze is even finer than our own. The 
remarkable fact that both cotton and 
gauze were in use then, much as they 
are now, indicates that these prehistoric 


surgeons were not tyros in their pro- 
fession. 


OPERATION FOR BRAIN TUMOR 


Another specimen shows that tre- 
phining was sometimes done for tumor 
of the brain. The tumor was as large 
as a small orange and was situated in 
the left cerebellar region, as indicated 
by a marked bulging of the skull at 
that point (Figure 12). With a little 
imagination, the history of the case 
can be read quite clearly from the 
conditions. Two operations evidently 
were attempted at separate times, 
possibly by rival surgeons. The first 
surgeon tried to trephine behind the 
left mastoid, but evidently desisted on 
account of hemorrhage from the lateral 
sinus. A partially healed groove in the 
bone indicates this primary operation. 
Sometime later a second surgeon prob- 
ably assured the patient that he could 
improve upon such unskilful treatment, 
and proceeded to saw out a large square 
of bone from near the center line, 
directly over the bulge of the tumor, 
(Figure 12). Everything went well 
until he pried out the button, and then 
me trouble began. It can be seen that 

large sinus was torn into, the patient 
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Fic. 5. Stone and copper instruments used by the 
Incas in the operation of trephining. (R. L. Moodie, 
Surgical Clinics of Chicago, Vol. 4, No. 1.) 
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Fic. 6. Illustrating peculiar methods of trephining by the use of drills and by scraping and sawing combined. 
(Museum of Anthropology, San Diego, Calif.) 


in all likelihood bleeding to death “on 
the table.’ One is led to these in- 
ferences because the remaining little 
shelves of bone indicate that the button 
was pried out; the situation of the 
opening means that the sinus probably 
was lacerated; and the absence of 
repair around the edges of the hole 
shows that the patient did not survive 
the operation for any length of time. 

Another specimen in the collection 
presents a trephining for disease of the 
left frontal sinus, done much as it is 
today (Figure 13). The opening is 
adequate and must have afforded good 
drainage. 

While most of the ancient trephinings 
for injury were done at the seat of the 
fracture, some of the openings are at a 
distance. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that these were deliberate 
“decompressions” for the relief of 
symptoms only, as probably was also 
the operation for tumor mentioned 
above. There is nothing unlikely about 
this assumption, because among various 
uncultured peoples, in different ages, 
trephining for headache, epilepsy, etc., 
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has not been uncommon. It should be 
recognized in this connection, however, 
that many of the fractures were mere 
punctures, due to the kind of weapons 
in use, and may have been removed 
completely by the operation. Also two 
or even more simultaneous punctures 
can account for multiple openings some- 
times found in the same skull (Fig- 
ure 4). 

In the Smithsonian Institution is the 
head of a Peruvian mummy with the 
dried skin intact. A trephining has 
been done at the seat of a fracture of 
the left temporal region. An uncanny 
feature is that the face shows a marked 
unilateral paralysis (Figure 14). Is 
one justified in assuming that the opera- 
tion was done for the relief of this con- 
dition? 

It is worthy of note that the opera- 
tion of trephining in the New World 
was almost entirely confined to the 
western coast of South America. Very 
few skulls with artificial openings have 
been found in either Central America, 
Mexico or North America. This seems 
to support the theory that the Incas 
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Fic. 7. Trephining by means of a circular groove, 
in this instance evidently done to enlarge a previous 
opening. (Dr. Posnansky, La Paz, Bolivia.) 


were of a different origin from the 
Aztecs and other more northern races, 
and that they came to Peru directly 
across the Pacific, by the help of islands, 
which formerly were more numerous in 
the eastern part of the ocean than they 
are now. This is rendered all the more 
probable when we remember that 
trephining is common, even today, 
among the insular inhabitants of the 
Pacific. 


AMPUTATIONS 


Although our knowledge of the sur- 
gery of the Incas is largely confined 
to operations upon the skull, it is 
reasonable to suppose that if this 
branch was so thoroughly developed, 
other branches must have received 
attention also. That this was true is 
suggested by various things and 
especially by a vase in the American 
Museum of Natural History, repre- 
senting a man who had undergone an 


amputation of the leg. He is holding 
in his hand a sort of cap used to cover 
and protect the end of the stump 
(Figure 16). Close inspection seems to 
show that flaps had been employed in 
the operation, and if this is correct, it 
is evidence that good surgical work was 
not confined to the head alone. Am- 
putations also were done by the Aztecs, 
always through the continuity of the 
bones and never through the joints. 


THE PREHISTORIC MEDICAL PROFESSION 


How interesting it would be to know 
something about the personal char- 
acteristics of these prehistoric members 
of the American medical profession 
(Figures 17, 18,19). It is certain they 
were men of importance, having much 
to do with social, religious and political 
matters as well as medicine—a sort of 
combination of doctor, priest and ruler, 
as in many of our own smaller towns 
where a doctor is often elected mayor. 





Fic 8. Trephining by scraping with a special cop- 
perimplement. (Attention was called to this method 
by Dr. Posnansky of La Paz.) 
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While recognizing that many diseases 
were due to natural causes, they 
regarded others as of supernatural 
origin, due to the casting of spells, the 
breaking of taboos, or the presence of 
something in the body, such as an evil 
spirit, a worm, a stone or an insect. 
Their attempts to cure these super- 
natural ailments by supernatural means 
accounts for their bizarre costumes, 
rattles, fetishes, weird incantations and 
eccentric dances; and it should be 
emphasized that such things make it 
probable that hypnotism and sugges- 
tion played prominent parts in their 
therapeutic systems. 

Among the Pueblos who probably 
are the descendants of the Cliff dwel- 
lers, it was not much easier to become a 
doctor than it is now. It was often 
necessary to study for a year or two 
under several preceptors, whose varied 
and intricate methods must have been 
very bewildering, to say the least. And 
even after graduation, although he was 
regarded with awe and veneration, the 
doctor’s life was not altogether a happy 
one; for if he too frequently failed to 
cure he was apt to be expelled from the 
profession, or even killed by angry 
relatives of the deceased. He was 





Fic. 9. Copper Knife. 
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Fic. 10. Showing stone knife with razor-like edge 
and the core of obsidian from which it was sprung. 


obliged to respond to every call, day or 
night, unless he could catch the mes- 
senger and kick him! In compensation 
for some of his trials, however, if his 
powers began to wane, he could renew 
them by rubbing his back against 
certain “post-graduate stones,” one of 
which is still in existence. Although 
his compensation usually was prompt 
and ample, much charity work had to 
be done, as has always been true in the 
medical profession of all times. 

Recently I have seen one of these 
ancient doctors. He exists in the form 
of a well-preserved mummy in the 
Mormon Museum, in Salt Lake City, 
and was found in a cliff-dwelling in 
southeastern Utah (Figure 21). He is 
known to be a medicine-man because 
he was surrounded by his professional 
equipment, consisting of medicine-bags, 
bunches of feathers and herbs, and 
various charms and fetishes. 

A fascinating thing about him is that 
he looks like a doctor. His head is 
large, his hair is iron-gray, and he has a 
good forehead. There is also a scanty 
gray mustache and a little iron-gray 
goatee. He has a benevolent smile and 
a look of intelligence, as becomes a 
properly constituted physician. 
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Fic. 11. Side view of Fig. 9. Compare gauze with 
that used today. (Museum of Anthropology, San 
Diego, Calif.) 


A certain similarity, suggesting a 
common origin, existed in the make-up 
and methods of the medicine-men in 
different parts of the Americas; many 
closely related therapeutic measures, 
some of which will now be considered, 
being employed in widely distant 
regions. 

THERAPEUTIC MEASURES 


Wounds were treated by suture, 
drainage, irrigation, suction, cauter- 
ization, and the application of powders, 
salves, etc., including saliva. It is said 
that many marvelous cures were 
obtained. Apparently nothing was 
known of asepsis, but many of the 
solutions and powders employed were 
at least mildly antiseptic and may have 
assisted in the process of healing. It is 
probable that these primitive races 
exhibited greater resistance to infection 
than generally is met with today; 
except among more or less uncivilized 
peoples, where wounds often heal with 
amazing rapidity even under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. 


Human hair and, at a later date, 
horse hair, were used as material for 
sutures, as were also plant-fibers and 
threads procured from the fibrillation 
of dried tendons. Needles were made 
from thorns, bone, and wood. 

Strips of bark, or other material, were 
utilized for drainage. As in quite 
modern times, suppuration was thought 
to be so necessary to proper healing, 
and so inevitable, that drains were 
often inserted in fresh wounds with the 
deliberate purpose of producing it. 

The advantages of irrigation were 
highly appreciated. Wounds were 
washed, perhaps many times daily, 
with plain water or with decoctions of 
basswood, willow, slippery elm, lichens 
and various herbs. Urine was some- 
times used, as it has been the world 
over, Offering the advantage of a warm 
aseptic, saline fluid. Strangely enough, 
putrid urine also was employed, as it is 
today among the native Bolivians, 
seemingly with good effect! Various 
alcoholic beverages (chicha, pulka, etc.) 
were prized as irrigating fluids in Peru 
and Mexico, sometimes with the ad- 
dition of a large percentage of common 
salt. Punctured or complicated wounds 





Fic. 12 Trephining for tumor. A marked bulging 

of the skull can be seen corresponding to a cerebellar 

tumor. (Museum of Anthropology, San Diego 
Calif.) 
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were sometimes flushed by the aid of a 
syringe made from a quill or hollow 
bone and a bladder. The mouth often 
was substituted for the syringe-bulb. 
The Pueblos occasionally added to the 
irrigation a mechanical cleansing with 
swabs of cotton on sticks. 

The cleansing of wounds by sucking 
out the pus was practiced by all the 
American Indians, and it is interesting 
to note that also in modern times this 
method of treatment has been em- 
phasized (Bier). Instead of using rub- 
ber bulbs, as we do now, the prehistoric 
surgeon employed his mouth, applied 
directly to the wound or with the inter- 
position of a tube of some kind—dis- 
gusting but effective. By concealing 
objects in the mouth, such as stones or 
insects, and producing them at the 
proper psychologic moment, some tan- 
gible result of the treatment could be 
shown.* Even now, in Bolivia, native 

* Mr. J. A. Jeancon, the archaeologist, informs me that recently, 
in Taos, while suffering from a gastric ailment, he permitted a 


Pueblo medicine-man to ‘“‘remove’’ a small black stone from his 
stomach by means of mouth suction applied to the abdomen. 





Fic. 13. Operation for disease of left frontal sinus. 
(Museum of Anthropology, San Diego, Calif.) 
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Fic. 14. Head of Peruvian Mummy, showing tre- 

phine opening in left temporal region and an appar- 

ent right facial paralysis. (U. S. Ethnological 
Report.) 


doctors employ mouth-suction in the 
treatment of wounds and ulcers, in- 
cluding those due to syphilis! 


EXTRACTION OF FOREIGN BODIES 


Much attention naturally was given 
to the extraction of foreign bodies, such 
as arrow-heads. Some medicine-men, 
especially among the Pueblos, preferred 
to accomplish this by patient, long- 
continued pressure upon the surround- 
ing parts rather than to resort to more 
direct means. Copper thumb-forceps, 
remarkably similar in design (Figure 
20), have been found in Mexico and 
Peru. They were used for the extrac- 
tion of small foreign bodies, super- 
fluous hair, etc. 

Powders of various kinds, including 
pifion-gum and other balsams, char- 
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Fic. 15. Lancet is 2} in. long. End of the handle 

is wound with llama wool. Point is made of obsidi- 

an. Garcilasso de la Vega in ‘“‘ Royal Commentaries”’ 

(Book II, Chap. XII) says: “‘ Being laid on the vein 

with a gentle fillip cuts it with less pain than our 
ordinary lancets do.” 


coal, ashes, etc., were used for packing 
deep wounds and sprinkling on more 
superficial lesions. One of the most 
widely used remedies was saliva, either 
pure or mixed with other things. To 
think of spitting into a wound is 
revolting to all our ideas of surgical and 
social propriety, and yet these pre- 
historic doctors did this—and their 
patients survived. 

It is recorded that the natives of 
Brazil occasionally treated large open 
wounds of the extremities by wrapping 
the limb in pliable bark and roasting it 
to the point of tolerance over a bed of 


live coals, remarkable results being 
obtained. It is reasonable to assume 
that the method may have merit, in 
spite of its obvious discomforts. 


CUPPING, CAUTERIZATION, 
SCARIFICATION 


Another widely-spread remedy for 
many ailments consisted in “cupping.” 
A vacuum was obtained by means of 
mouth-suction alone, or through a 
buffalo-horn or stone tube (Figure 22). 
An expert could do very effective work 
in this way even to the production of a 
blister. A “wet cup”’ was obtained by 





Fic. 16. Ancient Peruvian vase, representing a man 

with an amputated leg. In his right hand he is hold- 

ing a sort of cap used to protect the stump. (R. L. 
Moodie, Surgical Clinics of Chicago.) 
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preliminary scarification of the skin 
with stone knives. 

Cauterization was in common use 
everywhere for all sorts of troubles, 
including indolent wounds and ulcers. 
It was accomplished by a coal of fire, a 
hot stone, a burning ball of cotton, or 
by blowing upon the part the hot 
smoke from some substance, such as 
tobacco, through a stone tube shaped 
like a cigarholder (Figure 22), virtue 
being attributed to the kind of smoke 
employed. 

Scarification was in universal use. 
It was done with a stone knife or with 
more elaborate instruments provided 
with many sharp points, of fish-spines, 
thorns, flints, etc. A method employed 
in Brazil was to undermine the skin 





Fic. 17. Pueblo medicine man. (U. S. Ethnological 
Reports.) 
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Fic 18. Pueblo medicine-man. Note rattle made 
from a gourd. 


with a stone spear-head—a procedure 
that never could have been popular 
with patients. 


PHLEBOTOMY 


Phlebotomy was in almost as ex- 
tensive use as it formerly was in the 
regular medical profession. A vein of 
an extremity was usually selected and 
pierced by a quick stroke with an in- 
strument fashioned from a flint, a 
thorn, a fish-spine or a tooth. A more 
elaborate method, used in Brazil, was 
to shoot into the vessel a little arrow 
from a diminutive bow. The Aztecs 
bled themselves at regular intervals as 
a religious rite, the blood being offered 
as a form of sustenance to their gods, 
especially to the sun. Their human 
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Fic. 19. Rattler belonging to a medicine-man. They 

are made from gourds and together with incanta- 

tions, dances, grotesque movements, etc., probably 

assist in the hypnotization of patients. (U.S. Eth- 
nological Reports.) 


sacrifices also were made principally 
for this purpose, the blood frequently 
being pictured as passing directly from 
the victim to the mouth of the solar 
deity. (Figure 15.) 

Fomentations, and poultices of 
plants, leaves, barks, etc., were used 
in the treatment of inflammation, sup- 
ported by cuppings, counterirritants 
and cauterizations. Sweating was also 
a favorite remedy, obtained by pouring 
water upon heated stones, in a so- 
called sweat-house. Abscesses were in- 
cised with stone knives and the con- 
tents often sucked out by mouth. 

Dr. J. A. Jeancon has told me of an 
operation which he witnessed at the 
Pueblo of Tesuque in New Mexico. 


The patient was a woman with an 
abscess of the breast, so painful that it 
rendered her almost hysterical. The 
old medicine-man, naked except for a 
breech clout, sat beside the couch and 
droned his incantations in a soothing 
voice to the accompaniment of a rattle 
made from a gourd, occasionally assur- 
ing her that her pain would disappear, 
she would go to sleep, and presently 
would be well. Soon the patient re- 
laxed, evidently hypnotized, the abscess 
was opened widely with a stone knife 
and its contents squeezed out, ap- 
parently without discomfort. (The 
knife was an heirloom handed down 
from the Cliff Dwellers to the Pueblos. ) 
The abscess-cavity was then filled with 
a mixture of finely-powdered spruce- 
gum and willow-ashes and bound up 
with an old cloth, which was left in 
place for a week or so, when healing 
was almost complete. Cushing de- 
scribes a similar operation upon a foot, 
in which necrotic tissue was excised, 
the bone scraped and the wound packed. 





Fic 20. Thumb-forceps of copper (Peru). 
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Fic. 21. Mummy of a medicine-man, surrounded by his professional equipment. Found in cliff-dwellings of 


southeastern Utah. 


Bleeding was generally controlled by 
local pressure or by the application of a 
hot stone, coagulation being hastened 
by cobwebs or plant-fibers, although 
the use of the tourniquet was not un- 
known. 

Trusses made from pads and band- 
ages often were skilfully employed to 
control hernias. The Pueblos had a 
method of treating ruptures by placing 
upon them a number of black ants, the 
bites of which were supposed to have a 
curative effect! 

Circumcisions were done and some- 
times castrations. In the Museo Na- 
cional, in the City of Mexico, is an 
enormous circumcised stone phallus, 
the cut edge of the prepuce being 
scalloped as if by suturing. Ptery- 
giums were removed with stone knives, 
which probably gave rise to the er- 
roneous idea that cataracts also were 
operated upon. 


OPERATIONS UPON INTERNAL ORGANS 


‘The frequency and skill with which 
the heart. was removed from living 
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(Utah State Museum, Temple Grounds, Salt Lake City.) 


sacrificial victims makes it seem prob- 
able that operations upon internal 
organs may have been attempted, 
especially by the Aztecs and Incas. 
But if laparotomies were not actually 
performed, they sometimes were 
“faked,’’ as evidenced by an occur- 
rence witnessed early in the seventeenth 
century, in Mexico, by Bernabe’ Cobo: 
“The sorcerers did as if they would 
open him by the middle of the body 
with knives of crystalline stone, and 
they took out of his abdomen snakes, 
toads and other repulsive objects.” 


TREATMENT OF FRACTURES 


There is reason to believe that con- 
siderable skill was manifested in the 
treatment of fractures, their adjust- 
ment being accomplished by manipu- 
lation rather than by permanent trac- 
tion. In common use were splints of 
bark and of wood, sometimes bound 
together with thongs. The Aztecs 
frequently used the leaves of the 
century plant. In excavating an an- 
cient pueblo at Aztec, New Mexico, 
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Fic. 22. (a) Peculiar wooden instrument with cupped end (depth not well shown in photograph) and with a 
hole in one side slanted upwards into which a hollow reed could be inserted. Possibly used for cupping, by 
pressing the hollow-cut end against the skin and sucking out the air through the reed. (b) Cliff-dweller’s 
stone pipe. Alsoused for cupping and in the suction-treatment of abscesses and suppurating wounds. . (Museum 

of State Historical and Natural History Society Denver, Colo.) 
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Fic. 23. Splints found in ancient cliff-dwellings of southwestern Colorado. (Museum of the State Historical 
and Natural History Society, Denver, Colo.) 


the skeleton of a woman was recently Splints were padded with various 
found, by Mr. Earl H. Morris, with soft substances, and those of bark were 
rude splints in place upon a fracture of at times filled with moist clay, which 
both bones of the forearm. must have been both efficient and com- 
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Fic. 24. Corset made of bark, with eyelets and cord 
for lacing it around the body. Possibly used for 
some orthopedic purpose. (Museum of State His- 
torical and Natural History Society, Denver, Colo.) 


fortable. Appropriate openings were 
provided in compound fractures to 
permit of attention to the wound, 
which often was treated by irrigation. 
The Cliff Dwellers, living in caves 
high up on the precipitous sides of 
deep and rugged cafions, must have 
broken their bones frequently and have 
become quite skilled in the treatment of 
such injuries. This is borne out by 
several thigh-splints in the Colorado 
State Museum and an arm-splint in the 
Field Museum, in Chicago, which com- 


pare favorably with those of today. 
They are made of polished wood, 
curved to fit the limbs, and with 
rounded edges to avoid injury to the 
skin. (Figure 23). -In the Field Mu- 
seum is also a pair of well-padded 
crutches, and in the Colorado Museum 
a sort of orthopedic bark corset (Figure 
24), which may have been used to 
support an injured or diseased spine. 

Manipulation, and particularly trac- 
tion, both manual and mechanical, 
were employed in the reduction of 
dislocations; stramonium, alcoholic 
drinks, infusions of tobacco, and other 
agents sometimes being administered 
to produce relaxation. It is said that a 
curious and ingenious method of re- 
placing luxations of the hip occa- 
sionally was used by the Indians. A 
horse being provided that had been 
deprived of water for some time, the 
patient was mounted with his feet tied 
together beneath its belly. The thirsty 
animal was then permitted rapidly to 
drink its fill, the force of the ab- 
dominal distention exerting itself in 
just the right manner to replace the 
head of the femur in its socket! 

In our pride of knowledge and 
achievement let us not forget the pre- 
historic doctors of America. Their 
theories and methods were different 
from ours, but they belonged to the 
same profession; they were much in 
earnest, and, like ourselves, they did 
the best they knew how for the good of 
suffering humanity. 


Denver, Colorado. 


N. B. As some physical anthropologists may take exception to certain opinions of the 
eminent surgeon who wrote this article, we wish to add that ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
does not hold itself responsible for the views of its contributors.—Editor. 
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BORDA GARDEN, CUERNAVACA, MEXICO 


By Epita SonE Rook 
With pictures by Epwarp F. Roox 


INCE the bandit Zapata occupied 
S the quaint town of Cuernavaca 
and the rumor spread that many 
buildings were demolished because ca- 
pable of producing beams for fuel; also 
at paintings were taken from the 
churches to make clothing of the 
canvas, what can remain of the en- 
chanting garden that lay hidden by a 
high wall for a century and a half? 

So redolent was it of old-world 
memories that the picturesque per- 
sonality of the Frenchman, José de la 
Borda, permeated it from one end to 
the other with worthy delight in his 
achievement: for, although a poor boy 
on arriving in Mexico, after extraor- 
dinary success with silver mines, he 
built in his adopted country this and 
other monuments that established the 
fact of his good taste. 

A century later Carlotta, Empress in 
a strange land, made the estate her 
home for a time, before the execution of 
the Emperor Maximilian and her 
tragic return to Belgium; so she could 
readily be pictured in the twilight 
shadows, passing on her way to Ves- 
pers, through a private portal of the 
adjoining church where, perchance, the 
poor soul found the consolation never 
vouchsafed to her by earthly things. 

The whole gamut of human emotion 
seems to have been exemplified in these 
surroundings, from the height of happi- 
ness and prosperity to the depth of 
misery and disaster. 

Entrance to the garden was through 
the courts of the building situated on a 
broad avenue lined with oleander and 
crepe myrtle trees, yet nothing about 
the plain exterior even whispered of the 
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beauty within and beyond it except the 
faded lettering of the name ‘Jardin 
Borda.” Ponderous double-doors 
formed a part of the street barrier, and 
though seldom used, (privacy being 
more assured by an unpretentious 
opening) gave access to the square 
pillared patio where tiled roofs made a 
rich note of color. Further on, the 
opposite side of the second patio con- 
sisted of a stucco wall capped by in- 
verted arches, characteristically Mexi- 
can, in the center of which a tall, white 
gateway divided the living quarters 
from steps leading down into the 
garden. 

The most frequented passage from 
the house was through an ante- 
chamber to a long, shaded veranda 
connecting with balustrades that were 
interrupted at intervals by square posts 
holding ancient pots full of flowers, 
and a pavement of old pink and white 
tiles stretched far down to the seat at 
the end of the enclosure. The loveli- 
ness of it seemed almost to beckon; but 
it was an even greater temptation to 
descend the steps at the left to the 
trellised walk where, courted by the 
whirr of humming-birds and the flutter 
of moths, roses bloomed overhead 
nearly all the year. 

This part of the garden formed a 
great square with outer walks measur- 
ing the length and breadth of it, and 
many inner ones, parallel to them, were 
intersected by terraces and quaint 
raised fountains. The overflow en- 
gendered such exuberant vegetation 
that an almost endless variety of fruit 
trees flourished, while underneath, in 
the caressing shadows, jasmine inter- 

















“Tue OBLONG FOUNTAIN with THICK STONE WALLS RESEMBLING RAMPARTS” 
From painting by Edward F. Rook 


mingled with the ever-present coffee 
plants. 

The fountains were built about three 
feet above ground, causing a curiously 
high water level, and though very 
different in design, they were equally 
attractive. Each one was surrounded 
by a few selected trees that had the 
inevitable cement rings for irrigation, 
and instead of the walks from four 
directions crossing these openings, they 
merged into circular pavements. The 
low walls bordering the walks joined 
the curving lines of the terraces and at 
the angles were square, white columns 
lending stateliness to the whole arrange- 
ment. The beauty was enhanced by 
the prevailing effect of brilliant sun- 
light and the unexpectedness of every- 


thing seemed to increase the subtle 
charm of the place. Although a gen- 
eral plan was apparent, there were not 
two identical pieces of stonework nor 
two spacings exactly alike, and it 
therefore had the grace, but none of 
the stiffness, of a formal garden. 
Stuccoed panels, colored alternately 
mauve and saffron, embellished the 
first three fountains, which were con- 
tortedly circular in outline, connected 
at intervals of several hundred yards 
with trellised walks. The terraces 
then continued to a lower level, where, 
at equal distances apart, similar foun- 
tains flanked an elaborate’ stone 
basin that was carved with a unique 
facade of truncated balusters; a jet of 
water in the center played over a bell 
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THE PALACE OF CORTES IN MIDDLE DISTANCE WITH THE VOLCANO, POPOCATEPETL, BEYOND 
From painting by Edward F. Rook 


of darker stone supported by slender 
columns, (the whole forming some- 
what the effect of a minaret) toward 
which branches of the mango trees 
made graceful obeisance while the leaf 
reflections in the water were varied at 
times by the deep, magenta tones of 
abundant fruit. 

The next descent of the terrace 
between pots of canary-colored gra- 
naditas led, by a fan-shaped flight of 
steps, to a larger, oblong fountain, 
with thick, stone walls resembling 
ramparts, from the farther end of 
which there was a vista across the 
mirroring water to a mass of luxuriant 
foliage that framed an arch under the 
balustrade extending from the ve- 
randa‘of the house. In the month of 
April, when the dry season wasjnearly 
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over and daily showers expected to 
bring about annual rejuvenation, the 
leaves on many trees, and especially 
on the tall dracaena bushes, had all the 
red and golden tints of Autumn. 
Here many of the parallel walks 
ended, but those bordering the square 
continued to the corners, and the left 
one terminated in a mirador placed 
high above the garden with seats pro- 
tected by overhanging tiles. 

Below the massive buttresses of the 
boundary, a steep ravine lay in the 
same direction, its sloping sides cov- 
ered with a tapestry-like growth of 
brown and yellow that made a har- 


‘monious foundation for violet, purple 


and various shades of green. The 
majestic forest on Ajusco loomed in 
the North; the great snow-clad vol- 
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cano, Popocatepetl, seemed to float 
in the clouds at the East; while the 
Cordillera to the South faded in the 
distance. The Western horizon was 
obscured by a neighboring bluff, where 
the little hamlet of San Anton, nestling 
around its church, had a picturesque 
road winding up to it from an old, 
stone bridge near which Eguanas 
basked in the sun. 

At the corresponding corner of the 
garden connected by a walk inside the 
wall, the seat mentioned before as the 
objective of the pink and white tiled 
pavement overlooked an equally de- 
lightful view, emphasized by the di- 
lapidated adobe buildings on the out- 
skirts of the town; and the balustrades 
that commenced so alluringly at the 
house, divided the garden about in 
half, one side quite different from the 
other. 

Taking a walk at the right of the 
living rooms, between orange and 
lemon trees, the purple bougainvillea 
was the most noticeable feature, until 
the latticed door of a quaint gateway 
gave a glimpse into the pomegranate 
grove where, under low branches, pea- 
cocks spread their fans and contrasted 
richly with the ripened fruit. Then a 
turn revealed yet another surprise, an 
immense sunken tank of greater length 
than breadth, the bank on one side 
terraced down to it with steps of 
crumbling masonry. Colonnades of 
pale rose stucco, roofed with tiles, 
served as boat house, and under the 
shade of an adjacent aguacate tree, a 
pink bench was so lovely in design that 
it beguiled one to rest while admiring 
the reflections in the water, and the 
ducks and geese swimming about in 
their apparently aimless fashion. 
Across the rippled surface were minia- 
ture islands laden with sapote, chiri- 
moya and papaya, the broad leaved 
banana trees swaying above all; and 
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at the end of this artificial lagoon, a 
second series of arches and columns 
formed the facade of an _ inviting 
shelter silhouetted against the moun- 
tain background. 

After a million pesos had been spent 
on the house and garden, (sometimes 
unjustly called ‘The Folly of José de 
la Borda’’) the estate was not con- 
sidered complete without an adjoining 
church; but swiftly following its com- 
mencement the duty of having it 
finished and dedicated to the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, Patron Saint of Mexico, 
devolved upon the son, who, taking 
Holy Orders, became its first priest. 
The old gilded altar was in the ornate 
Churrigueresque style and the ex- 
terior of the church was an even more 
interesting piece of architecture with 
beautiful, fluted columns and quaint 
(though rudely sculptured) figures in 
the niches; great, panelled doors added 
to its distinction, and having been 
frescoed many times with one color 
over another, the outer walls had 
acquired a glow of old mauve or 
lavender that culminated in a deeper 
note of purple on the graceful dome 
which seemed to crown the work of 
this Eighteenth Century Merchant of 
Silver. 

Who could have foreseen that long 
after the old Frenchman and _ his 
descendants had passed on, Austrian 
and Belgian Royalty and later Ameri- 
cans would become masters within 
these walls! Doubtless the Zapatistas 
treated this estate with less respect 
than the haciendas of their country- 
men, as Mexicans at that time were 
not favoring “los gringos.’’ However, 
though little may remain in reality, at 
least in the memory of all who enjoyed 
the Borda Garden, it will continue to 
bloom with exotic fragrance. 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
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HEAD OF FUTURE BUDDHA 


Graeco-Indian School of Gandhara. First or Second Century A.D. From the original in the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. Three-quarters front view 


From Frontispiece of E. W. Burlingame’s ‘“‘ Buddhist Parables ’”’ 














THE GRAECO-BUDDHIST SCULPTURES OF 
GANDHARA AND A SPECIMEN IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


By WALTER WOODBURN HyDE 


OT the least interesting chapter 
N in the story of Greek art is the 

one concerned with its pene- 
tration into the Far East. To ex- 
plain how it came about that Greek 
motifs and technique reached the valley 
of the Indus after Alexander’s invasion 
of the Punjab, and how, centuries later 
under the Kushana kings, a Graeco- 
Buddhist School of art flourished in 
Northeast India in the district of 
Gandhara which was to leave an in- 
delible impress on Buddhist art of the 
East, is one of the most interesting 
problems of the archaeologist and his- 
torian. To understand it one must 
know something of the complex political 
events which followed Alexander’s con- 
quests of Bactria and India in the 
years 328-324 B. C. 


TRANSMISSION OF ARTISTIC TYPES 
FROM THE GREEKS TO INDIA 


Did space permit, a brief summary of 
political events would show that what- 
ever Western influence, artistic or 
otherwise, reached India, whether it 
was introduced by the Seleucid or 
Bactrian kings or by the later Roman 
Empire, which took over the Greek 
inheritance in Asia, was ultimately the 
result of Alexander’sinvasion. At best 
the Greek and Indian worlds only 
touched one another on the surface, 
and there never was any chance or 
Hellenistic culture to take the deep 
root in India which it did in Western 
Asia. The temperaments of the two 
peoples, as we shall show later, were 
too fundamentally opposed for any 
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such result. Still there are two very 
definite examples of transmission from 
the Greeks to India—the artistic types 
which were to lead to the Graeco- 
Buddhist school of Gandhara art which 
flourished under the Kushana kings in 
the second century A. D., and the 
Alexandrine astronomy which was 
destined later, toward the énd of the 
fourth century, to supersede the native 
Brahman system. It is only the former 
with which we are here concerned. 


SPREAD OF BUDDHISM TO GANDHARA 


It was not until the reign of Asoka, 
over 200 years after the death of the 
Buddha, that Buddhism had spread 
from Magadha in the Ganges basin to 
the northwest corner of India, where in 
Gandhara the hieratic type of the 
Buddha was to arise. This little dis- 
trict was to become a second Buddhist 
Holy Land, although the story that 
Sakyamuni visited it during his wan- 
derings as a mendicant monk must be 
regarded as legendary. If the Kabul 
valley is the key to India, Gandhara 
is its vestibule. From its exposed 
position on the highway of the Asiatic 
conquerors of India, it has suffered 
much from the days of Alexander 
onward. At present, like the rest of 
India, the district is no longer Bud- 
dhist in religion, but is overwhelmingly 
Mohammedan, and over half its popu- 
lation is Afghan (Pathan) in race and 
Iranian in language. The archetype 
of the representations of the Buddha 
found in all Buddhist lands is not 
to be sought in Magadha where the 
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A Bopui-SaTtva 


Statuette from Gandhara, Barnet’s Antiquities of 
India, Pl. xxviii 


Buddha was born, nor in any of the 
present-day Buddhist countries, but 
here in Gandhara, where it arose long 
after the district was evangelized by 
Asoka. It is here that the finest and 
most numerous specimens of the school 
have been found. Such monuments 
have been discovered also in the 
neighboring regions, in the Kabul 
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valley to the west, the Udyana valley 
to the north, the districts of Kohat and 
Bannon to the south, and in the prov- 
ince of Rawalpindi (Punjab) to the east. 
But as the type moved eastward over 
India it gradually deteriorated from 
its original purity, and a more limited 
influence of the art can be traced in the 
older schools of South India. 

Soon after Northwest India was an- 
nexed to British India in 1848-1849, ex- 
cavations have been carried on there and 
scientific investigations made into this 
curoius art, first in the early seventies 
of the last century by the English, 
beginning with General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, “the veteran of Indian 
archaeologists,” and followed by Ger- 
man, French, and nativescholars. Many 
examples of the Gandhara school are 
now garnered in the museums of 
India, especially in that of Lahore in 
the Punjab, while notable specimens 
have found their way into the museums 
of Europe and America, especially the 
British and Indian Museums in London, 
in the collections cf Paris and Berlin, 
and also in those of Boston, Cambridge, 
and New York. 


CRAECO-BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 


The date of these Graeco-Buddhist 
sculptures has long been a question of 
learned dispute. Unfortunately none 
of them bears a date in any known 
Indian era, and considerations of their 
style do not help us much in accurately 
fixing their age, since the style of the 
Buddha represented in them had be- 
come canonical by the time of Ka- 
nishka. All one can safely say about a 
given example is that the nearer it 
approaches Hellenistic models the older 
it is. Most orientalists have dated 
the floruit of these sculptures in the 
time of Kanishka and his immediate 
successors, whose dates until recently 
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had been variously given, and have ex- 
tended the entire series down to the 
fifth or even as far as the eighth cen- 
tury A. D. The French scholar, E. 
Senart, reached the conclusion that the 
masterpieces of this art were produced 
“anterior to the second half of the sec- 
ondcentury A. D.,” the activity of the 
school closing around 600 A. D. He 
based his conclusion on the fact that the 
hieratic type of the Buddha with the 
nimbus—the chief characteristic of 
the school—first appears on coins of 
Kanishka, whom he rightly dated at 
the end of the first or, at latest, at the 
beginning of the second century A. D., 
and on the fact that the type in 
sculpture appears on bas-reliefs of the 
balustrade of the chairya at Amaravati 
near Madras, whose approximate date 
is known from an inscription upon it as 
the end of the second century A. D. 
Foucher, the great historian of Gand- 
hara art, has accepted this date, and it 
may, therefore, be regarded as the one 
now generally held. 

Since, then, the best of these sculp- 
tures were produced and disseminated 
in the time of Kanishka, it has been 
generally assumed that the Greek 
artistic tradition behind them was 
transmitted to India through inter- 
course with the early Roman Empire. 
Those who defend this view remind us 
of the fact that first in Augustus’ day 
merchantmen began regularly to sail 
from the Red Sea to the Indus. They 
also point out that a few years later, 
perhaps in the time of Nero, who died 
in 68 A. D., this traffic was greatly 
augmented by the discovery (or re- 
discovery), which is connected with 
the name of the Greek navigator Hip- 
palus, of the periodic blowing of the 
southwest monsoons, which made it 
possible- thereafter for navigators to 
steer straight across the Indian Ocean 
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STATUE OF THE BUDDHA 


(From the Gupta Period, British Museum—Barnet’s 
Antiquities of India, Pl, xxiv.) 


from Cape Synagrus, instead of following 
the longer shore route from the Persian 
Gulf to the mouth of the Indus, which 
had been known since its discovery by 
Nearchus, the Cretan admiral of Alex- 
ander. But the fact that the type of 
the Buddha associated with the Gand- 
hara School, the evolution of which must 
have required a long period of time, had 
become standardized by Kanishka’s 
time, and the fact that by then the in- 
fluence of the school had penetrated as 
far eastward as the Jumna River, prove 
that we must seek the origin of this type 
far back of hisage. Furthermore, if we 
accept the relic casket from the stupa 
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of Shah-ji-ki-dheir as a criterion of 
age, it may be assumed that many of 
the Gandhara works of art, less stereo- 
typed in character, antedate Kanishka. 
In fact, by his time, the type of 
Buddha had not only reached its acme 
of perfection, but, perhaps, had already 
begun to decline. 


EARLY HELLENIZED IMAGE OF THE 
BUDDHA 


Foucher has recently published one 
of the earliest of these monuments in 
an essay entitled “The Greek Origin of 
the Image of the Buddha.” This 
statue is now in the mess-room of the 
Regiment of Guides in the garrison- 
town of Hoti-Mardan in the Yusufzai 
district of Gandhara. This life-size 
statue is a beautiful work of art, with 
its dreamy, almost effeminate expres- 
sion, and shows all the usual char- 
acteristics of the Buddha type—the 
monastic robe, the pretended “bump 
of wisdom’”’ or ushnisha on the crown 
of the head, the “grain of beauty”’ or 
urna between the eyebrows, and the 
distended ear-lobes. The statue is 
conspicuous among its fellows for its 
simple naturalism and tempered grace. 
It, like the others, is more Greek than 
Hindu, and consequently an early 
example of these sculptures, as one can 
readily see from its straight profile, 
curved mouth, wavy hair, treatment 
of the eye, and the supple folds of its 
drapery. Such a work shows that, 
even if many of the Gandhara sculp- 
tors were mere copyists who retained 
only the pose and draperies of their 
Greek models with little of their 
dignity and beauty, others, as the 
unknown fashioner of this work, suc- 
ceeded in creating really fine work. 
But it also shows a type which is 
matured and finished, and which pre- 


supposes quite a long period of evolu- 
tion. 

For the beginning of the Gandhara 
school, therefore, we must go fur- 
ther back than Kanishka, and learn 
from such monuments as the casket 
from Bimara how Greek art came into 
the service of Buddhism. The school 
must have arisen sometime during the 
Saka-Pahlava supremacy preceding 
the Kushana conquest, and its be- 
ginnings must be sought still earlier 
in the short-lived Graeco-Bactrian 
ascendancy in Northwest India in the 
second century B. C., a date when we 
know that images of the Hindu gods 
were already in existence. Only by 
the time of Kanishka and through his 
influence was the type of the Buddha 
adopted by the Buddhist world of 
North India as the standard means by 
which to express its ideals. There- 
after for centuries it was to remain in 
the eyes of the reverent the canonical 
representation of the master. Yet 
today his images, reflecting, although in 
a greatly modified form, the Gandhara 
type, are to be found enshrined above 
the flower-adorned altars of all eastern 
pagodas. Paintings which recall the 
Graeco-Buddhist sculptures are also 
said to exist in some of the oldest 
temples of Japan, although they are 
rarely shown to foreigners. To under- 
stand, then, the Greek and Hindu- 
background out of which this class of 
sculpture was evolved, it will be 
necessary to speak very briefly of 
Indian art and the part played in it 
by alien influences. 


ALIEN INFLUENCES *ON INDIAN ART 


The question of outside influence on 
the indigenous art of India has been a 
matter of much dispute in the past. 
Some of the earlier orientalists main- 
tained that such influences were an 
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almost negligible factor, while others 
believed that they underlay the entire 
fabric of Indian art. Even the appro- 
priateness of the terms Graeco-Buddhist 
and Graeco-Indian, first applied to 
Gandhara art in 1871 by G. W. 
Leitner, terms which are now accepted 
generally as a matter of course, used 
to be questioned. While Weber and 
others were quite willing to assume 
Greek influence in Indian literature, 
they denied it in Indian art. It was 
even argued that Gandhara art was a 
peculiar indigenous development in 
the obscure recesses of the Himalayas! 
Certain German scholars were equally 
at fault in seeing Byzantine influence 
in this art, though we know that that 
influence mever reached northern 
India. But the truth about foreign 
influence must lie between such ex- 
tremes. In Central India and Hin- 
dustan monuments exist in sufficient 
numbers to prove the amount of in- 
fluence exerted by foreign motifs and 
technique on the native artist, who 
was helped thereby to overcome tech- 
nical difficulties and to receive new 
ideas. And in Northwest India, we 
now know that Hellenistic influences 
for a time maintained an almost com- 
plete ascendancy, destroying the native 
tradition and producing fine works 
culminating in the Graeco-Buddhist 
sculptures under discussion. 

The best Gandhara creations were, 
however, affected by Hellenistic in- 
fluences only superficially, since the 
ideas of beauty and the types of men, 
gods, and the Buddha are essentially 
Indian. The Hindu artist was quite 
willing to profit by alien influences in 
his architecture, sculpture, and minor 
arts, but not to be dominated com- 
pletely by them. Thus, while many 


- of his architectural motifs were Persian, 


none of the Indian creations repro- 
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Lire SizE STATUE OF BuppHa, from Gandhara 


Cambridge History of India, by E. T. Rapson, vol. 1, 
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duces the exaggerated features of 
Iranian art—its frigid calmness, lack 
of feeling, and monotony. We can 
even detect earlier Assyrian influence, 
but neither the imposing dignity nor 
the grotesqueness characteristic of the 
monuments of Nineveh. Nor did 
Greek influences overwhelm or en- 
feeble the native artist, not even in the 
Gandhara sculptures where they were 
strongest. The type of the Buddha, 
the chief creation of ‘the Gandhara 
school, certainly goes back to a proto- 
type largely Greek, but it was destined 
gradually like other forms of Greek art 
to become assimilated to the Indian 
spirit. 

Havell has truly remarked that 
the art of Gandhara is not so 
much an example of Hellenistic in- 
fluence on Indian art as the reverse— 
the Indianization of a late type of 
Graeco-Roman art. The “seated 
yogi’ type of the Buddha so promi- 
nent in that art is, as Coomaraswamy 
has said, a Hindu conception, and the 
image of the Buddha fulfills the needs 
of Indian cult development. Many of 
the contemporary sculptures of the 
school of Mathura, which begins with 
the Kushana period and which is a 
direct continuation of the Early In- 
dian School of Barhut, Bodhgaya, 
and Sanchi, are quite uninfluenced 
by Gandhara types and are essen- 
tially Hindu, although we must add 
that others of its sculptures show 
classical details and even composition, 
notably the oft-recurring Bacchana- 
lian figure of a yaksha, which is cer- 
tainly borrowed from representations 
of the Greek Silenus. But even in the 
latter the theme is Buddhist, and later 
on, in the Gupta period, all the ex- 
amples from Mathura have become 
completely Indianized. Gandhara in- 
fluence is very faint in the magnificent 





reliefs on the railing from Amaravati, 
which date from the second century 
A. D., for in them not only the motifs, 
but the feeling are Buddhist. In the 
Gupta period (319-700 A. D.) Hindu 
art is fully developed. It was the 
Buddhist art of that epoch and of the 
early medieval period which followed 
that is reflected in the religious art of 
Further India, China, and Japan. 
Buddhist art can be traced in India 
down to the twelfth century in Bengal 
and Bihar under the Pala kings, when 
finally the monasteries were seques- 
trated by the Mohammedans. Its 
further history must be sought in 
modified forms outside India. 

The gradual assimilation of the 
Gandhara type of sculpture originally 
largely Greek to one essentially In- 
dian was inevitable, if we consider 
that the fundamental raison d'etre of 
Greek and Hindu art was so different. 
To the Greek beauty was the keynote 
of art, both religious and secular; but 
to the Hindu the achievement of 
beauty was wholly subservient to re- 
ligion, and his art was merely the 
spontaneous expression of the popular 
faith, whether in the representation of 
the founder of Buddhism, or in that of 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism and 
contemporary of the Buddha, regarded 
from the Kushana period onwards as a 
deified saint. The very idea of in- 
carnating spirit in material form was 
a late one in India and really alien to 
the Hindu spirit. As Havell has 
said: “The Hindu artist is both priest 
and poet, for his art is essentially 
idealistic, mystic, symbolic, and trans- 
cendental.”’ Or, as Eric Gell has said 
more tersely in his Preface to Ananda 
Coomaraswamy’s Visakarma, Hindu 
art “is a translation into material 
form of the inspiration man receives 
from God.” 
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OCCIDENTAL JUDGMENT OF HINDU ART 


It is very difficult, then, if not im- 
possible, for an occidental to form a 
just aesthetic judgment of the art of 
Gandhara which Foucher has very 
rightly called “/’intime union du gente 
antique et de l’ame orientale.’’ Ordi- 
narily it is regarded as the highest 
achievement of Buddhist art, mani- 
festly because it is nearest to the 
Greek ideal, since the Western critic 
judges every expression of art with 
respect to beauty and intellect by 
Greek criteria of taste. Thus H. B. 
Cotterill, an orthodox champion of 
the Hellenic canon, in his recent 
History of Art, says: “The spirit of the 
best Hellenic art and literature seems 
to be perceptible in every truly grand 
and beautiful work, of whatever age or 
people it may be and however un- 
Hellenic in outward show.” Gruen- 
wedel, on the basis of such academic 
standards, tried to explain the alleged 
anatomical ignorance of the native 
Indian sculptor by technical difficulties 
imposed on him by the Indian predi- 
lection for jewelry, when its absence 
can be explained far more rationally 
as due to the active intention of the 
artist to suppress the details of the 
body in order better to express the 
inner soul. Such critics have naturally 
found it strange that beauty and in- 
tellect, so characteristic of every phase 
of Hellenic culture, should have 
awakened so little response in India. 

They are forgetful of the simple truth 
that Greek ideals, however inwoven in 
the Western nature, are not and never 
can be universal in application. Many 
schools have arisen in recent years, 
especially in painting—the post-im- 
pressionists, the futurists, the cubists— 
which appear to exist chiefly to con- 
tradict Greek standards. Moreover 
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able aestheticians have supported their 
contention and thereby renounced the 
Hellenic standard. That such a canon 
does not apply to the present Hindu 
attitude toward art is clear from the 
following excerpt which is taken from a 
recent review of the New Cambridge 
History of India, written for The 
Nation (Nov. 15, 1922, p. 526) by 
the well-known Oriental publicist, 
Achmed Abdullah: “To me, for in- 
stance, and to a great many other 
Oriental artists and scholars, Hel- 
lenic civilization, Hellenic art, is the 
apex of soulless, fleshed stupidity; to 
us the Venus of Milo is a rather ugly 
and vulgar mass of female meat with- 
out brains, without beauty of any 
sort; to us the Apollo Belvedere seems 
like a highly-glossed and brainless 
Regent Street shop-walker; to us there 
is more beauty and more intellect in 
a pair of Fo dogs of the Kang-he 
dynasty and in a sang-de-boeuf vase of 
the Yung Ching period.”” When one 
reads such a criticism of Greek art, one 
must feel the hopelessness of trying 
to bridge over the two ideals, Greek and 
Hindu, and make either side under- 
stand the other. 


APPRAISAL OF GANDHARA ART 


Since, then, the sources of Gand- 
hara art are Greek and Indian, they 
must be judged from two points of 
view. As Greek art, these sculptures 
cannot hold a high place, for they 
represent a phase of the Silver Age of 
Greek sculpture. The prototype of 
the Buddha statue, the Hellenistic 
Apollo, had little to do with the great 
period of Greek art in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B. C. It emanated 
from the decadent, cosmopolitan 
period which followed the conquests of 
Alexander. In comparison with the 
earlier creations of the grand epoch, it 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA MusEUM BopHISATTVA—Right 
Profile 


was mediocre. On the other hand, as 
Indian art the Gandhara sculptures 
can not hold a high place, if judged by 
the Hindu standard whereby all art is 
merely the glorification of religion, for 
they do not represent that ideal in its 
purity, but coupled with alien tech- 
nique and standards. Only, then, as 
hybrid art are these sculptures in- 
teresting, viewed either as a curious 
offshoot of Hellenic art in contact 
with Hindu, or as the Indianization of 
that art, and therefore interesting 
chiefly because of the historical réle 
which the composite type played in 
the later Buddhist world in the canon- 
ical expression of the Founder. Only 
in a few examples, in those in which 
the mixture of the two ideals, Greek 
beauty and Indian soul, has been 


carried out subtly and naturally, 
should they be regarded as having an 
aesthetic value for the general student 
of art. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
BODHISATTVA 


Such a blend is seen, perhaps, at its 
best in the stone head of a Bodhisattva 
recently acquired by the Pennsylvania 
Museum in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. This head, whose striking 
feature is its beauty, a characteristic 
not common to all the specimens of 
the Gandhara School, has been broken 
away from a heroic statue which may 
have represented its subject either as 
standing or seated cross-legged in In- 
dian fashion. It has been briefly 
noted in the Museum Bulletin by 
Langdon Warner, late Director of the 
collection, who compares it favorably 
with three other heads, one with nose 
lacking in the Fogg Museum at Cam- 
bridge, one on the statue of a Bodhi- 
sattva from Shahbaz-Garli in Gand- 
hara and now in the Louvre (Foucher, 
I, Frontispiece), and another on a 
statue at Lahore, all three of which 
resemble the Fairmount example and 
are either equal or superior to it. Its 
expression and features also have their 
counterpart in many similar heads illus- 
trated in the works of Burgess, Coo- 
maraswamy, Foucher, and others. 
We might mention the head of a 
seated Bodhisattva Siddhartha from 
Sahr-i-Bahlol in the district of Yu- 
sufzai now in the Museum of Pes- 
hawar, which has a nimbus and 
above it a leaf-garland like a canopy, 
although the coiffure is different 
(Foucher, II, Fig. 413); and another 


from a seated omy sg legs 
and with a nimbus, which“may repre- 
sent the Bodhisattva Maitreya or 
coming Buddha, found in the same 
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village and now in the same museum 
(Foucher, Fig. 423). The Fairmount 
head also resembles those on several 
bas-reliefs published by Foucher, 
notably on one of a seated Bodhi- 
sattva Siddhartha from the stupa of 
Sikri, now in the Museum of Lahore 
(I, Fig. 175). 

The Philadelphia head is of a dark- 
blue horn-blende schist, the usual 
material of the Gandhara sculptures. 
Its surface may have been gilded or 
colored originally, as was frequently 
the case with examples of this art. 
The head is well preserved, showing 
only slight abrasions on the surface of 
the right cheek and chin, while the 
tip of the nose, the right loop of the 
heavy chignon, and the curl on the 
left side of the head are broken away. 
The tip of the lobe of the distended 
right ear is also gone, while that of the 
left is less badly injured. Other slight 
damages are noticeable on the right 
eye-lid and on portions of the strings 
of pearls above the forehead. Withal 
the nose is curiously asymmetric, as 
it is somewhat fuller on the right side 
than on the left. 

The face is full and youthful, as in 
most of these Graeco-Buddhist sculp- 
tures, the chin rounded, the cheek 
bones well covered with flesh, while 
the superciliary arcade is very promi- 
nent. The forehead is broad and of 
medium height, the eye, as usual in 
this class of art, is not fully worked out, 
but is partly open and dreamy in 
expression, the neck natural and not 
column-like as in many other examples. 
The mouth is beautifully contoured 
with its sinuous curve, the lips are 
full and the upper one is covered with 
a small and graceful mustache. The 
hair is wavy as in Hellenistic sculptures, 
and is strongly. reminiscent of bronze 
technique where it frames the fore- 
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head and is confined by a triple 
string of pearls joined by a jeweled 
stud above the center. Behind the 
ears there are long curls realistically 
fashioned—the left one is missing— 
while the locks on the top of the head 
are gathered into a large knot, which 
gives a heavy framing and a massive 
appearance to the head. 

The skull protuberance or ushnisha, 
generally so prominent as to appear 
grotesque to Western taste, is only 
about an inch and a quarter in height, 
and is largely concealed from front 
view by the high chignon already 
mentioned. The tiny mole or tuft of 
hair is missing between the eyebrows 
just over the root of the nose, called 
urna in the texts, so characteristic of 
all representations of the Buddha, in 
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fact the most essential mark differen- 
tiating him and his several incarnations 
alike from gods, kings, nobles, and 
priests, and possibly having its origin 
in a personal defect. But the position 
of this distinctive mark, which was, 
perhaps, a gold or silver spot on the 
tinted face, appears to be indicated by 
a discolored and slightly roughened 
surface. The ear-lobes are heavy, dis- 
tended by the pendent rings or jewels 
once worn by the Buddha, but re- 
nounced on his illumination. Although 
such adornments never appear on 
representations of the Buddha, the 
exaggerated ear occurs almost in- 
variably. The back of the head is 
flat and rough, showing where the 
nimbus was attached, the symbol of 
the Buddha’s deification and his claim 
to adoration, a conceit evolved in the 
later period of Greek art, and trans- 
ferred from images of the Sun-god 
to those of the Buddha. 

The expression of the face is calm 
and meditative, which gives to it 
both beauty and dignity. This ex- 
pression, characterized by fullness and 
composure, is more Hindu than Greek. 
According to Western ideas the face 
should, perhaps, have been differently 
represented, its youthful fullness being 
replaced by extreme emaciation, since 
the Buddha attained to Buddhahood 
only afteraprotractedfast. Indeedsome 
of the Gandhara sculptors represented 
this emaciation, but the native artists 
never. The latter gave to the Buddha 
a new spiritualized body, representing 
him, at first ideally and later realis- 
tically, with youthful features, as a 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested, supple 
man with gently smiling mouth and 
dreamy half-shut eyes, with soft flesh 
parts and luxuriant curls, features 
especially observable in the native 
sculptures found in Java and Ceylon, 
and largely taken over by the Graeco- 


Buddhist craftsmen of Gandhara for 
their type of the Buddha. 

Mr. Warner is doubtless right in 
interpreting the Fairmount head, not 
as that of the Buddha himself, but of a 
Bodhisattva or ‘‘destined Buddha,” 
that is, the Buddha in one of his former 
incarnations. For all heads of the 
Bodhisattvas are merely variations of 
the fundamental theme of the repre- 
sentation of the Buddha. Although 
the Bodhisattva was adorned with 
curly hair and nimbus, and showed 
the characteristic ushnisha and urna 
of the Buddha, the distinguishing 
feature between the two in art is, 
that while the Bodhisattva frequently 
wears bracelets and necklaces, such 
ornaments never appear on heads of 
the Buddha. Furthermore, statues of 
the Buddha are always draped to the 
neck in the monastic gown. 

The Hindus recognize six chief in- 
carnations preceding the advent of the 
historical Buddha Siddartha, who in 
the eyes of the faithful is the most 
important. An incarnation yet to 
come is known as the Maitreya. A 
bas-relief from Takht-i-Bahi near Hoti- 
Mardan and now in the museum of 
Peshawar shows eight figures. Six of 
these represent former incarnations or 
Bodhisattvas, the seventh the _ his- 
torical Buddha, and the eighth Mai- 
treya (Foucher, II, Fig. 457). ~ So 
nearly the same effigy served as a 
model for all the mythical prede- 
cessors of the Buddha, which were 
created by Hindu imagination in count- 
less numbers through infinite time and 
space—the effigy for all showing one 
form only, which, in the words of 
Havell, is “‘simply and purely human.”’ 
Doubtless the Fairmount head repre- 
sents one of these many future Bud- 
dhas. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadephia. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CORINTHIAN 
CAPITAL IN GREECE 


By CiLaupiIa LYON 


development of the Corinthian 

capital one encounters many diffi- 
culties. It seems to have no architec- 
tural ancestors from which its descent 
can be traced in any convincing man- 
ner. There are some analogies between 
the fact that the Corinthian capital was 
composed of a plant form and that the 
campaniform and lotus-bud capitals of 
Egypt were of similar derivation. De- 
spite the fact that this point has been 
heavily stressed by some critics, I do 
not feel that it should be over-empha- 
sized. I have mentioned the Egyptian 
capitals as being attempts to produce 
the same naturalistic style of decora- 
tion that we find on the Corinthian 
capital. Somewhat similar but more 
ornate forms also existed among the 
Persians, but I can not feel that the 
Corinthian capital can be successfully 
derived from such sources. So vague 
are any hints of a logical course of de- 
velopment that one might almost fol- 
low Vitruvius and believe it to be the 
actual invention of a single man. He 
gives a pretty story of its origin (in 
Book IV) which runs as follows: A 
fair Corinthian virgin of marriageable 
age was taken ill and died. Her grief- 
stricken old nurse gathered together all 
the girl’s most treasured possessions 
and took them to her grave so that even 
in death she might have them near her. 
The nurse placed the various objects in 
a basket which she covered with a tile to 
shelter it. This basket she set beside 
the tomb not noticing that she had 
placed it upon the roots of an acanthus 
plant. In the spring the acanthus shot 
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forth its lusty stems and abundant 
foliage, and the leaves grew upward 
until they encountered the flat tile— 
unable to pass this barrier they curled 
back and formed volutes at the ex- 
tremities of the tile. An architect, 
Callimachus, called by the Athenians 
Catatechnos for his skill and ingenuity, 
passed by and observed the graceful 
form of basket and foliage. Taking 
this as his inspiration he designed the 
first Corinthian capital which soon 
became very popular all around Cor- 
inth. So much for fancy—there are, 
however, several elements of truth in 
this picturesque account. The fact that 
Vitruvius connected the story of the 
acanthus leaf with grave decoration is 
very important as I will explain later. 
His second true point is connecting his 
capital with an Athenian artist of the 
fifth century. The earliest use of the 
Corinthian capital of which we have 
any record occurs in the temple of 
Apollo at Bassae, which was built by 
an Athenian, Ictinus. The theory of 
personal invention would also appear to 
be logical and would explain why the 
new order took hold so slowly. For a 
long time it is only used, more or less as 
decoration, in connection with buildings 
that are primarily Doric or Ionic. The 
first great building where it was used 
prominently was of a comparatively 
later date—the temple of the Olympian 
Zeus at Athens. Before this building, 
which probably dates from about 174 
B. C., the order was used with much 
reserve and not as the ruling order. 
Vitruvius endeavored to connect his 
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capital with both Athens and Corinth, 
and this would appear logical. ‘The 
Attic artists got their inspiration from 
the long lines of graves where acanthus 
plants were cultivated along with other 
plants and flowers. The acanthus 
leaves appear simultaneously on the 
acroteria of stelai and the ornamenta- 
tion of painted bases. The connection 
with Corinth is natural when we con- 
sider that the acanthus decoration was 
early and generally used in Corinthian 
bronze work. It will be remembered 
that Corinth was far famed for its 
bronze works, so much so that the ex- 
pressions “Corinthian”’ and “aheneus”’ 
(of bronze) were synonymous in 
Roman times. It is not surprising 
that the new order found popularity 
in Corinth, for the sharp-edged acan- 
thus leaf was well suited to metal 
work, and in both Hellenistic and 
Roman times we find capitals of the 
Corinthian order cast in bronze and 
used to decorate magnificent buildings. 


DELPHI COLUMN OF DANCING WOMEN 


Before speaking of any capitals or 
their development I would like to dis- 
cuss the column of Dancing Women. 
Chronologically speaking, this column 
from Delphi is later than the earliest 
capitals of the Corinthian order, but 
from a standpoint of style it may well 
be discussed before the capitals them- 
selves. This column has been recon- 
structed and discussed at considerable 
length by M. Théophile Homolle in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 
for 1908, but as the chapter on the 
column in Poulsen’s “ Delphi” is com- 
plete enough for the present discussion 
and far more convenient, it will be the 
authority for the description set forth 
here. Among the tripod bases of the 
. Syracusan. princes at Delphi was a 
votive column, decorated with acanthus 
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leaves and surmounted by a pillar with 
three figures of dancing women. At 
first the fragments of the column were 
not connected with the dancing women, 
but later investigations proved that 
they undoubtedly belonged together. 
From much study it has been deter- 
mined that the column was of Parian 
marble and consisted of a base, five 
drums of equal height, a capital and the 
“danseuses”’ (as they have been named 
by the French archaeologists). The 
whole thing was about 25 feet high and 
stood on the north side of the sacred 
way at Delphi. The column stood in 
front of a Syracusan votive group and 
was surmounted by a bronze tripod. 
From skillful work of reconstruction, 
we know that the column had two 
square plinths and a fancy round base, 
then came the foot of the column 
wreathed by four large acanthus leaves 
that spring from the earth and turn the 
points of their leaves back to the 
ground. This arrangement gives the 
slender column greater static strength 
and stability, and is very interesting as 
a study of the way that the acanthus 
leaves really grow. Above this base 
comes a ring of six leaves that are 
alternately of the acanthus and of some 
other plant having flatter leaves. This 
wreath encloses the column which 
shoots up from it like the stalk of a 
plant, having at each joint a new fringe 
of acanthus and mandragora arranged 
in such a way that they alternate, one 
above the other. Even the flutings of 
the drums with their round, slightly 
bent out points at the top suggest 
vegetation, and cluster together like 
narrow reeds. The acanthus of the 
capital severs itself from the stem and 
plays freely outward like the leaves at 
the root. On these outer acanthus 
leaves rest the legs of the tripod, while 
the maidens dance on the inner circle of 
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Stackelberg’s sketch of Bassae capital in ‘‘ Untersuch- 

ungen zum Korinthischen Kapitell’’ Margarette 

Gutschow. Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaeologischen 
Instituts XXXVI, 1921, page 48. 


mandragora. The female figures are in 
high relief and are joined to the central 
pillar which supports the bottom of the 
tripod and is decorated with heavy 
lobated acanthus leaves. These women 
wear lofty crowns whose sharply ribbed 


rushes repeat the flutings of the column. 


DECORATED GRAVE MONUMENTS 


I have described this column in de- 
tail because of its interesting connection 
with the most probable origin of the 
Corinthian capital—the decorated 
grave monuments. Our best idea of 
how acanthus leaves were used decora- 
tively is to be gained from a study of 
various white attic lekythoi which show 
the different stages of the development. 
The lekythoi which must be studied are 
all grave lekythoi, and, as would be 
expected, practically all the scenes 
shown thereupon are connected with 
death and burial. The majority of the 
scenes shown represent worship at the 
grave of the deceased and in this way 
we gain an excellent idea of the appear- 
ance of the grave itself and of the stele 
which served as monument. We have 
already seen that the acanthus was the 
favorite plant for use in ornamenting 


Attic burial places. It was planted at 
the base of the stele or sepulchral 
column, and freshly plucked leaves 
were frequently tied—as we shall see— 
to the stele at its base, middle or top. 
The original crown of the stele was 
usually an anthemion or some palmette 
or spiral decoration. This decoration of 
stone was usually allowed to remain, 
and the acanthus leaf decoration was 
added. We find the acanthus leaf 
decoration occurring in three places; at 
the foot of the stele, at various points on 
its shaft, and at the summit of the 
stele, where it usually combined with, 
but sometimes replaced, the usual 
palmette decoration. An example of 
the use of the acanthus leaf at the base 
of the stele occurs in a lekythos in the 
Athens Museum (no. 1707 in Colli- 
non’s catalogue). On this vase we 
see a large stele, from whose founda- 
tions spring acanthus leaves which 
appear to be growing in the earth. We 
find various instances of the use of 
acanthus leaves on the stele itself and 
only a few examples will need to be 
given. Ona lekythos in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford (no. 546) we find 
three rings of acanthus leaves decorat- 
ing the stele; one row occurs on the 
step, one at its middle portion and one 


Allason-Donaldson sketch of Bassae capital. Jahrbuch, 
Ig2I, page 49. 
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Cockerell’s sketch of Bassae Capital. Jahrbuch, 1921, 
page 50. 


at the top, directly beneath the scrolls. 
In the Earl of Elgin’s collection (cata- 
logue no. H26) there is a lekythos show- 
ing a stele decorated half way up with 
acanthus leaves, and having a crown 
formed by three spreading rings of 
leaves. Another interesting example 
is from a private collection in Athens 
(described by Arthur Fairbanks in 
“Athenian lekythoi,” page 112) and in 
this case we find a slender stele which 
has four rings of small acanthus leaves 
occurring successively on its shaft. 

Two sufficiently representative ex- 
amples of the use of acanthus leaves at 
the top of the stele occur on a lekythos 
from the British Museum (97.3—-19.1) 
and one from Berlin (Furtw. 2452). 
These vases are especially accessible for 
study as they have been represented in 
the appendix to Mr. Fairbank’s work 
on Athenian White Lekythoi referred to 
above. The first of these vases has a 
slender stele placed on three steps, it is 
crowned with two sets of acanthus 
leaves and a small palmette, and it is 
further decorated with a violet taenia. 
The other vase, from Berlin, has a stele 
crowned with an egg moulding and two 
sets of acanthus leaves upon which a 
small bird is sitting. I have said that in 
the cases where the acanthus leaves 
_ occur at the base of the stele, it seems 
fair to assume they were leaves of a 
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living plant that was growing at the 
base of the stele. In the case of leaves 
occurring at the middle or top of the 
stele, it was obviously impossible for 
them to have been growing plants as 
there was no earth for them to grow in. 
Therefore they must have been leaves 
that were plucked and then tied in the 
form of a bouquet to the middle or top 
of the shaft they decorated. We can 
frequently see the taenia or fillets which 
tied the leaves in place, as well as being 
used as decorations by themselves. In 
the case of a broader grave stele the 
leaves could be fastened to its sides, 
just as Egyptians formerly fastened 
lotus flower bouquets to their temple 
walls. The acanthus leaf appears in 
general use on lekythoi from the last 
third of the fifth century B. C., but it 
must have been used as an ornament at 
a considerably earlier period. From a 
careful study of the color of the acan- 
thus leaves depicted on the lekythoi, it 
has been determined that in the earlier 
instances the acanthus decorations 
were formed of living leaves, as I have 
said above. At a later period the leaf 
form was closely imitated in stone, and 
we find stelai whose leaf decorations 





Cockerell’s Reconstruction. Jahrbuch, 1921, page 52. 
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Capital from the theatre of Dionysus in ‘‘A History of 
Architecture,’ by Russell Sturgis. Vol. I, page 225. 


resemble in form the earlier natural 
decorations, but whose color shows 
them to be made of the same material 
as the column which they decorate. 

In his chapter on the column of 
Dancing Women, Poulsen goes on to 
discuss a possible way in which the 
Corinthian capital may have been 
directly inspired from such grave stelai 
as I have just mentioned. While his 
hypothesis is not necessarily correct in 
every detail, I am convinced that the 
capital must have originated in some 
way similar to that which he describes. 
He believes that there was a close 
resemblance between the palmette 
crowned grave stelai and the palmette 
crowned antae which were used. A 
logical step, it seemed to him, once the 
principle of acanthus decorations had 


been accepted, would be to take this 
anta capital as a point of departure 
for the actual Corinthian capital. It 
kept its original form and added the 
leafage and stalks to its palmettes and 
spirals. The next step would be to re- 
move the leaf-carved capital where it 
stood and use it to top a slender Ionic 
shaft—so a new architectural order 
would be born. 


EARLIEST CORINTHIAN CAPITALS 


Among the Corinthian capitals that 
appear to be the earliest are those 
having the form of simple bells; on their 
upper part occur long slender leaves 
that cling closely to the surface and 
are in such low relief that they might be 
taken for painted decoration, while on 
their low part is a ring of more elab- 
orate leafage occurring at the neck of 
the capital and more closely resem- 
bling the acanthus leaf which flourished 
There are 


among the rocks of Attica. 
two capitals of this type from the 


theater of Dionysus at Athens. These 
column capitals cannot be considered 
true Corinthian capitals but are rather 
proto-Corinthian. They are relics of a 
forgotten tendency to strive for a 
design which would approximate the 
Ionic style and at the same time have 
a capital that would be alike on the 
four sides of the abacus and so be free 
from the chief objection to the Ionic 
capital—that it could not be applied 
to a corner. 


CORINTHIAN CAPITAL AT BASSAE 


As we have seen the Corinthian 
capital was only accepted slowly, and 
originally was used in a subservient 
way in connection with the other 
orders. An instance of this occurs in 
the temple of Apollo at Bassae in the 
Peloponnesus. Here we find a Cor- 
inthian capital used in a Doric temple 
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which possessed certain Ionic features. 
This capital at Bassae is the earliest 
genuine Corinthian capital of which 
we have any record, but it is excessively 
difficult to form any accurate impres- 
sion of its appearance. It will be 
necessary to go into its troubled history 
at some length before any conclusions 
can be drawn. The only satisfactory 
record of the history of this capital 
occurs in the Jahrbuch des Instituts, 
XXXVI, 1921, in an article by Marga- 
rete Giitschow on the Corinthian cap- 
ital. As this article has not been 
translated into Englishand hasnot been 
adequately summarized, I feel justi- 
fied in presenting in some detail that 
part of it which deals with the capital 
at Bassae. This column, dating from 
the last part of the 5th century, B. C., 
was discovered and measured in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century ; 
thenitmetwithdisaster. For a time all 


traces of it were lost and its very exist- 


ence doubted. All reconstructions 
which we have of its appearance are 
highly confused. In the year 1812 it 
was seen by four people—two English 
architects, Cockerell and Foster, and 
two Germans, Haller and Linkh. They 
found the ruined temple at Phigaleia 
with the Corinthian capital in the 
débris and began to make measure- 
ments and investigations until they 
were interfered with by the Turks. 
Haller founded a circle of scholars in 
Athens to overcome the opposition of 
the Turks and finally work was begun 
again. At this time, Cockerell was 
absent in Sicily, but the remaining 
three began work anew with the aid of 
Stackelberg and a Dane, Brénstedt. 
With other helpers they finished the 
work of measuring the temple by 
August 1812, and they prepared the 
frieze, sculptures, and the precious 
capital for shipment. From this point 
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Capital from the tholos at Epidauros in Sturgis, op. cit. 
Vol. I, pp. 228-229. 
we only have the story told by Cocker- 
ell’s son some fifty years after the 
events. (It will be remembered that 
Cockerell himself was not present.) 
According to this story the enthusiasts 
were able to transport the precious 
relics to the water’s edge and got most 
of them onto their ship. When the 
Corinthian capital was half in and half 
out of the water, the Turks fell upon 
them and they were forced to set sail 
without it. The Turks in their rage 
turned upon the capital and hacked it 
to pieces there at the water’s edge. 
This fantastic tale is rudely contra- 
dicted by the report of an English 
architect Allason who saw a Corinthian 
capital within the temple at Bassae 
between the years 1814 and 1817 and 
sketched it there in its fragmentary 
state. The column capital was studied 
once again in the early twentieth cen- 
tury by Rhomaios who published his 
investigations on some fragments that 
still remained at Phigaleia and others 
that had been taken to Athens. Rho- 
maios is not very satisfactory as he 
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Here the capitals are highly developed, the central bell being hidden by elaborate spiral, acanthus and 
floral decorations, resembling applied metal work 
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gives no sketches and only a few meas- 
urements while his descriptions are 
confused. He says that his work sup- 
ports work of other investigators (iden- 
tity unspecified) and it is impossible 
to know to which of his forbears he 
refers. From the above account, it 
seems fair to conclude that Cockerell’s 
tale of the destruction at the water’s 
edge was untrustworthy. There was 
never question of more than one Co- 
rinthian capital at Bassae, and the 
remains of that capital could obviously 
not have been found in situ if they had 
been dropped into the ocean. It would 
appear, then, that there was one cap- 
ital which remained in the temple and 
was destroyed there between 1817- 
1818. It was the fragmentary remains 
of this capital that later were found 
on the spot. Out of all this maze of 
conflicting reports we gain compara- 
tively little information as to the 
The ob- 


appearance of the capital. 
servations of Cockerell and Stackel- 
berg exist only in reconstructions made 
years after the original sketches, and 


therefore possess little value. The ob- 
servations of Allason exist only in the 
later reconstructions by Donaldson 
and are likewise of little worth. Hal- 
ler’s sketches were very exact and 
accurate but they have never yet been 
published. According to Stackel- 
berg’s description and sketch of the 
capital its appearance was as follows: 
The Kalathos was surrounded at its 
base by a wreath of eight sharply scal- 
loped and strongly ribbed leaves. From 
this wreath there arises at each corner 
a simi'ar leaf which terminates in a 
volute under each corner of the abacus 
block. Between these corner leaves 
occur two spiral volutes surmounted 
by a small palmette, the vacant space 
on each -side of the palmette is deco- 
rated with leaves like those of the iris. 
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The abacus block has a meander design. 
Stackelberg thinks the wreath at the 
bottom is made from the leaves of some 
water plant arranged in a conven- 
tionalized way. 

The Allason-Donaldson sketch has 
little detail. By the time this sketch 
was made, the lower part of the col- 
umn was broken off and therefore the 
lower part of the wreath is missing. 
Those leaves occurring appear to be 
those of some water-plant (cf. Stack- 
elberg.) The sketch differs from that 
of Stackelberg in that the leaves are 
wide and round, their tips curl back 
and a softer effect is produced. The 
middle spirals and surmounting pal- 
mettes resemble those in the sketch 
just discussed. The leaves at the 
corners, also the volutes, were not 
sketched in. The abacus does not have 
the conventional meander pattern, but 
a degenerate form of this design. 

In the sketch of Cockerell we have 
a presentation that is imaginative 
rather than exact, and the lower wreath 
has no clear form. The upper leaves 
are very poorly drawn, only their tips 
being clearly defined, suggesting as 
they do, the point of a lance. He 
makes the whole capital shorter and 
more crowded together than it is in 
the Allason-Donaldson sketch. The 
abacus has a degenerate meander 
design. 

In the reconstruction made from 
this sketch, some fifty years later, we 
find the bottom wreath showing two 
rows of leaves. (This reconstruction 
has received considerable support.) 
As in the sketch, this reconstruction 
has corner leaves that are very short 
and do not reach up to the volute. 
Cockerell gives these leaves the form 
of the acanthus. 

Haller’s sketches have never been 
published but they do still exist; they 
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can, however, only be studied by means 
of tracings and descriptions. The form 
of the leaves in the wreath is not de- 
termined. According to Haller, Cock- 
erell did have authority for his double 
row of leaves, but he believed that this 
doubling should have occurred in the 
case of the corner leaves and not in the 
lower wreath. From Haller’s draw- 
ings it is impossible to tell whether the 
leaves are of an acanthus or of some 
other plant. 


CORINTHIAN COLUMNS AT EPIDAURUS 


When we turn to the columns from 
the tholos at Epidaurus we are on 
firmer ground. This building had a 
complete ring of Corinthian columns 
on the interior while the exterior was 
pure type Doric. This building dates 
from 310 B. C. and by this time the 
order showed a perfected form. A 
carefully made Corinthian column was 


found at Epidaurus in a specially pre- 


pared chamber. This would appear to 
have been the model from which the 
other capitals were made. This capital 
possessed great beauty in itself and was 
very important in the history of art. 
It is very simple and the bell is shown 
unincumbered by over-crowding of 
acanthus leaves. The leaves cover 
only the lower part of the bell and 
from them arise long graceful scrolls 
that reach upward. There is a large 
blossom in the middle of each face 
of the capital, and a small bell-like 
form hangs beneath the volute at each 
corner. 


THE LYSICRATES MONUMENT 


The little choregic monument of 
Lysicrates in the street of the Tripods 
at Athens dates from about 334 B. C. 
and therefore deserves mention as a 
fairly early example of Corinthian 


architecture. The monument as a 
whole is thoroughly charming, but the 
capitals of the columns that form part 
of it leave much to be desired. The 
shape of the bell in these capitals is 
almost obscured by decoration and 
the capital does not produce a unified 
effect as a whole. There is a row 
of small flat leaves around the base of 
this capital and from above this row 
spring large and ornate acanthus leaves. 
The spirals that rise at each corner are 
more elaborate and have a more open- 
work effect than do the ones on the 
two capitals just mentioned—that of 
Epidaurus and that of Bassae. This 
capital is over decorated in my opinion 
and the ornamentation, while attrac- 
tive as to design, does not seem an 
integral part of the whole; it might 
well appear to be a decoration made in 
metal work and then attached to a 
stone core. 

This effort to trace the development 
of the Corinthian capital must of neces- 
sity be incomplete and tentative. We 
have traced its growth to the point 
where a fully developed capital was 
produced and there we must leave it. 
It is not within the purpose of this 
article to trace its continued use and 
final decadence, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Corinthian capital was 
always a luxuriant and precariously 
beautiful form. In its earliest and 
simplest developed state it possessed 
great charm, but that very charm was 
dangerous. All too soon the style 
degenerated into the bewildering com- 
plexity and ornateness of the Roman 
Corinthian and Composite orders, its 
naturalistic beauty vanished and only 
a cloying richness remained—a rich- 
ness only too suggestive of decadence 
and decay. 

Vassar College. 





ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE HOLBEIN DRAW. 
INGS OF THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. 


By Avice & BETTINA JACKSON 


must have a passion for rum- 

maging, for it so happened that 
soon after the accession of George 
II, early in the eighteenth century, 
his royal consort, Queen Caroline, 
prompted no doubt by curiosity, went 
a-rummaging about the unexplored 
rooms of Kensington Palace. In im- 
agination we follow her as she goes 
from room to room, peeping into dark 
closets, opening up rusty-hinged cof- 
fers, and pulling out the heavy drawers 
of ancient oaken dressers. What a 
thrill she must have had, on opening 
one of these drawers, to discover hadden 
therein a long-lost and priceless col- 
lection of Holbein drawings, which had 


GQ) mse S, like ordinary housewives, 


lain there undisturbed for nearly a 


century! These were the wonderful 
crayon portrait sketches, made by 
Hans Holbein the Younger, of the 
royal family and distinguished mem- 
bers of the court of Henry VIII, which, 
after an adventurous history covering 
nearly four hundred years, now repose 
‘in the library at Windsor Castle, where 
they may be seen by privileged visitors. 

On the advice of Erasmus, Holbein 
had gone to England, where, through 
the influence of Sir Thomas More, 
he was brought to the notice of Henry 
VIII, who made him court painter 
at Hampton Court, where the royal 
family was in residence. 

It was here that he executed the 
drawings which have had such a 
varied and romantic history and from 
which centuries of usage have failed 
to obliterate the vigorous technique 
of the master hand. In executing 
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these studies Holbein tried out several 
methods. At first he used white paper, 
boldly sketching the outlines in black, 
and working in the features with red 
chalk. Later he obtained a softer 
effect with flesh-tinted paper, modeling 
the features in black chalk and a little 
red, afterward strengthening the out- 
lines and putting in the hair and details 
of dress with a pen or brush and India 
ink. When making a more finished 
study he used both crayons and water 
colors, with white for high lights, de- 
picting the hair and features, especially 
the eyes, with greater delicacy. Mar- 
ginal notes on some of the drawings 
give details regarding color, dress, or 
designs of jewelry. 

Though he made some eighty of these 
crayon studies, which he intended to 
develop as oil portraits, less than half 
of the finished portraits have been 
located, among the best known of 
which are those of Henry VIII, Lady 
Vaux (at Hampton Court), and Sir 
Harry Guldeford (at Kensington Pal- 
ace). 

After the death of the artist the 
drawings were bound together in one 
large volume which, according to Hor- 
ace Walpole, was sold into France, 
returned later to England and pre- 
sented to Charles I by M. de Lian- 
court, French Ambassador. Recent 
research, however, reveals the following 
detailed history up to the time when 
the volume came to Charles. In 1590 
it was in the possession of Edward 
VI, son of Henry VIII, as shown by the 
Lumley Inventory: “A greate booke 
of pictures doone by Haunce Holbyn 





PORTRAIT OF HENRY VIII 


By Hans Holbein, the Younger 
In the National Gallery of Art, Rome 
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Engraved by F. Bartolozzi, historical engraver to 
His Majesty. From the original drawing by Hans 


Holbein. In His Majesty’s Collection. 


of certeyne Lordes, Ladyes, gentlemen 
and gentlewomen in King Henry 8; 
his tyme, their names subscribed by 
Sr. John Cheke, Secretary to King 
Edward the 6, wch book was King 
Edward the 6.’ Edward either gave 
or sold this “greate booke’’ to Henry 
Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, who kept 
it at Nonesuch Castle. From him it 
passed, through his son-in-law, Lord 
Lumley, to Henry, Prince of Wales, 
and thence to the latter’s younger 
brother, Charles I. 

King Charles, having a penchant 
for paintings, soon exchanged the Hol- 
bein drawings for a “Saint George” 
by Raphael, belonging to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who later presented the 
_ volume to another great early English 
collector, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
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Engraved by F. Bartolozzi, historical engraver to 
His Majesty. From the original drawing by Hans 
Holbein. In His Majesty’s Collection. 


Arundel. As part of the latter’s col- 
lection it next appears on the Continent 
at Padua, where the Earl, being out of 
favor with Charles I, had gone to 
reside for a time. The book was again 
returned to England, to the Duke of 
Norfolk’s family (descendants of the 
Earl of Arundel) and sold back to the 
Crown, as it is listed among the pos- 
sessions of James II. 

The valuable collection of sketches 
now mysteriously disappeared and lay 
hidden away for nearly a hundred years, 
until the day on which Queen Caroline 
unexpectedly drew forth the dusty 
volume from the dresser drawer in 
Kensington Palace. With delight she 
looked them over, and charmed with 
their virile simplicity, selected a num- 
ber which she had framed and hung 
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in her own apartments. In the next 
reign, under the direction of George 
III the framed drawings were put 
back into the collection, all were taken 
to the Queen’s House, and the entire 
set was rebound in two volumes. 

At the suggestion of Dalton, keeper 
of the King’s Drawings, an attempt 
was made to have the sketches en- 
graved, but the work was so badly 
done that it was given up in 1774, after 
a few plates had been made. About 
twenty years later Horace Walpole 
revived the idea, and under the super- 
vision of John Chamberlaine, then 
Keeper of Drawings, they were copied 
by the Italian engraver, Francis Bar- 
tolozzi, on flesh-tinted paper and issued 
to subscribers in fourteen numbers, 
between 1792 and 1800, the complete 
series forming two folio volumes under 
the title, “Imitations of Original Draw- 
ings by Hans Holbein in the Collection 
of His Majesty, for the Portraits of 
Illustrious Persons of the Court of 
Henry VIII, with Biographical Tracts.’ 
A later edition was put out in 1884 con- 
taining facsimiles of the engravings. 
Copies of both the early and the later 
editions are found in various American 
libraries. 

Returning to the original Holbein 
sketches, the two volumes into which 
they had been bound by George III 
were taken apart by Queen Victoria 
and the separate drawings carefully 
mounted and rearranged in four port- 


folios which are now kept at Windsor 
Castle. 

The Bartolozzi engravings, which 
have greatly increased in rarity and 
value, were the only available copies 
until Edward VII, realizing their ap- 
preciation on the part of the public, 
gave permission for a series to be 
accurately copied in the original colors 
and brought out at a moderate sum, 
which made them accessible to students 
and art lovers. These, as well as 
other excellent reproductions, in color, 
in copper plate etchings, and in carbon 
prints, are obtainable in this country. 

A comparative study of the various 
reproductions with each other and 
with the originals is of interest. 
Although Bartolozzi departs in some 
measure from Holbein, in that he 
completes certain details which Hol- 
bein merely suggests and sometimes 
fails to catch the subtle expression, 
his reproductions are delightful and 
possess the great value of having been 
engraved before the originals were 
stained, traced, rubbed, restored, and 
otherwise damaged, partly through 
their having been used as drawing 
models by the royal children of two 
reigns. The later copies, being photo- 
graphed from the originals, follow 
more truly Holbein’s drawing but 
show the erasures, blurring, and other 
injuries they have suffered since Bar- 
tolozzi copied them. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 
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Laotzt DELIVERING THE Tao TE CHING 


The fundamental document of Taoism, of which Laotzii was the accredited founder. 


Meyer, Chinese Painting, 


etc., Pl. xv. 


Chinese Painting as Reflected in the 
Thought and Art of Li Lung-Mien (1070- 
1106), by Agnes E. Meyer, New York, 
Duffield & Company, 1923 ($10.00). 


In his history of Chinese literature Pro- 
fessor Giles cites from Laotzu a saying pecu- 
liarly apposite where discussion of Oriental 
art is concerned: “Those who know do not 
tell; those who tell do not know.” Com- 
mentators can pile obscurity upon obscurity. 
It is in the nature of things. A veil hangs 
between the East and the West, a veil which 
it takes extraordinary intellectual and spirit- 
ual sympathy to penetrate. If there is any 
school of art through which the Western 
student needs truly enlightened guidance it 
is the Chinese. In recent years the ambition 
to provide such guidance has been steadily 
growing and inquirers confined to the Eng- 
lish language have been supplied with some 
valuable books. Fenellosa, Binyon and 
others have written to good purpose. In 
fact, a veritable little library on the art of 
the East is rapidly developing. There is a 
special demand, of course, for the more or 
less encyclopedic study, and only recently 
this has been met to a certain extent by the 
volume written by Mr. Arthur Waley, of 
the British Museum, in the admirable series 
published here by the Scribners. But it has 
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been left to Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer to pro- 
duce what seems to us to be the most inspir- 
ing book yet developed in this field. 

It bears the title of “Chinese Painting as 
Reflected in the Thought and Art of Li 
Lung-Mien, 1070-1106,” and, printed in 
handsome form at the Merrymount Press, is 
published by Duffield & Co. with numerous 
illustrations. Its usefulness is due in great 
part to its clarity, where, as we have indi- 
cated, obscurity so often prevails. But its 
clarity proceeds in the first place from Mrs. 
Meyer’s point of departure and her complete 
grasp upon her subject. Seeing that Chinese 
art is essentially an art of ideas, she recog- 
nizes the necessity for a searching examina- 
tion into the Chinese habit of mind, and be- 
fore she unfolds her analysis of Li Lung- 
Mien she sketches his philosophical back- 
ground, surveying in their order the tradi- 
tions of Confucius and Laotzu and going on 
to the Buddhist phase of Chinese history. 
When she portrays the painter himself she 
presents him to us as peculiarly representa- 
tive of that culture which flowered out all 
three influences and traverses his works as 
though they formed a miraculously compact 
and comprehensive museum of the basic 
ideas in an historic school. That, in fact, is 
precisely what they form, and in the upshot 
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her book is in consequence not only a life of 
Li Lung-Mien but an introduction to Chi- 
nese painting rarely luminous and edifying. 
This is a beautiful book, so systematic, so 
well reasoned and so thoroughly well writ- 
ten that one reads it with the keenest pleas- 
ure. 

Mrs. Meyer goes to the root of the matter 
when she quotes, early in her analysis, this 
profound observation by her master: “Di- 
vine accomplishment in pictorial art is not 
incompatible with being a man of character 
and ability. On the other hand, if a man is 
really able and good, it will only add to the 
value of his artistic skill.” Remembering 
the magnificent fruits of this hypothesis we 
reflect in passing upon the rebuke it gives to 
the modern artist, often revolving around an 
ideal of mere manual dexterity, like a squir- 
rel in a cage, and contenting himself with an 
absolutely dehumanized conception of art. 
What saved the Chinese from the aridity 
that might have waited upon as objective 
an art as theirs was their constant interroga- 
tion of nature as a source of divine energy. 
“Their feet,” says the author in a happy 
passage, “were planted upon the soil while 
their eyes looked starward for guidance.” 
The thought is thus interestingly elabo- 
rated: “When a T’ang or Sung artist de- 
picted a landscape he was not celebrating a 
religion that denied the reality of the outer 
world, but he, like his many predecessors, 
was telling the philosophical history of his 
people, repeating the ancient story of the 
Chinese belief in the great beauty and the 
profound significance of nature in every 
manifestation.” 

Art and philosophy, it is made plain, have 
gone hand in hand in China, have been 
fused, have arrived at a unity making it 
flatly impossible for the student to separate 
the one from the other. Here lies the im- 
portance of Mrs. Meyer’s book. 

She wins the same ultimate assent when, 
in the second part of her book, she surveys 
the art of Li Lung-Mien by itself. Her em- 
phasis upon his supremacy seems, at times, 
excessive; once adequately stated it might 
reasonably be assumed, but again it is easy 
to grant Mrs. Meyer her ardor, for it is easy 
to understand it. Of the great scroll of 


“The White Lotus Club” she says: “The 
exquisite forms that are clothed in a sem- 
blance to trees and rocks and water constitute 
a composition whose structural intellectuali- 
zation could be carried on further. In spite 
of such abstraction, for no modern cubist 
ever was more abstract, representation is 
never sacrificed; but all the natural phe- 
nomena have lost the suggestion of the spe- 
cific or individual thing and become symbols, 
as our Chinese writer expressed it, of ‘the 
true and the good.’ Even the clouds are not 
mere clouds, but the most careful studies in 
volume.” The taste of Li Lung-Mien’s 
quality given in a fragment like this—and 
Mrs. Meyer’s essay is studded with kindred 
passages—is deepened by the illustrations, 
one or two of which we reproduce. Their 
most compelling trait is a marvelous fineness 
and expressiveness of line. 

The works of Li Lung-Mien, illustrated 
or described by Mrs. Meyer, are recondite 
enough in their essential meaning, and West- 
ern eyes unquestionably have need of guid- 
ance like hers before they can draw from 
them their full, characteristic value. But 
they have one transcendent merit which for 
the student is half the battle, beauty rests 
upon them as it rests upon a flower. After 
all, it is no wonder that again and again Mrs. 
Meyer’s fervid enthusiasm for Li Lung- 
Mien breaks out. He is an artist of such 
depth and such variety, of such dignity and 
of such grace, so superbly the master of a 
consummate technique and so enchantingly 
the interpreter of Oriental ideas. Merely on 
the surface he is, as we have said, extraordi- 
narily beautiful. His linear magic alone 
gives one a memorable sensation. As we 
read this book we not only develop a new 
consciousness of his art, but, realizing the 
philosophy behind his craftsmanship, we re- 
ceive a flood of light upon the whole mystery 
of Chinese painting. Mrs. Meyer dedicates 
her book to the memory of the late Charles 
L. Freer, whose creation of the great mu- 
seum bearing his name in Washington has 
meant unique service to lovers of art. We 
can imagine no more felicitous tribute to 
him than this work of scholarship, imagi- 
nation and state. Roya Corrissoz. 


~~ * Reprinted by permission of the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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The Great Chalice of Antioch. Volume 
I, Text and Diagrams. Vol, II, Photo- 
gravures, Etchings and Diagrams. By Gus- 
tavus A. Eisen and associates, New York. 
Kouchaki Freres, 1923. $150. 


An elaborate study, beautifully printed, of 
what may be the Holy Grail. 


In the early part of 1910 there was ex- 
cavated by some Arabs at Antioch in Syria 
a chalice that seems to have been part of the 
church treasure. Records inform us that 
Julian, who closed the Basilica of Constan- 
tine in Antioch, tortured and finally be- 
headed the treasurer, Theodoretus, because 
he concealed something of great importance. 
This chalice, on account of the two kinds 
of evidence, is almost certainly of the first 
century; it is very probably one of the great 
treasures of that Basilica in Antioch, and 
quite possibly an object of the first religious 
importance as well as of remarkable sig- 
nificance in Art. 

The chalice consists of two distinct parts. 
The inner cup which was left unfinished “was 
crudely made and we see that fragments had 
been cut from its rim as tokens and personal 
relics.” The outer part had received a blow 
in ancient times. As this part is now 
crystallized it could not have withstood, in 
modern times, any such injury. Probably 
the preservation of the surface was due in 
very large part to the gilding of the decora- 
tions. These decorations as well as the 
crystallized state of the silver indicate Greek 
workmanship of the first century of the 
Christian era. It is somewhat under eight 
inches in height. 

To a thorough investigation of the work- 
manship and of the history of this particular 
object Dr. Eisen of the University of Up- 
sala and later of some years of experience in 
this country, has devoted more than eight 
years. ‘“The delicacy and extreme minute- 
ness of the design and execution and details 
in the portraits suggest the probability that 
the artist reduced his work after large and 
fully elaborated models were sculptured or 
drawn. Nowhere is there any trace of over- 


- lapping, crowding, or misspacing; in fact 


every detail appears calculated and precise.” 
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We may note that besides the form of the 
object and the condition of the silver, the 
remarkable characterization, and the work- 
manship give good proof of its antiquity and 
unique value. For several reasons the rep- 
resentations of the Disciples may be con- 
sidered as actual portraits. “They were 
made at a time when most of the personages 
represented were alive. The portrait of 
figure 11 is youthful because St. James, the 
Greater, died a martyr in 45 A. D. and no 
other portrait of him could have existed. 
The twelve portraits contain individual traits, 
not possible unless the artist had actual liv- 
ing men or copied personages of whom por- 
traits had previously been made. The por- 
traits of figures 2 and 3 are so similar to the 
much cruder and sketchy representations of 
Peter in the Catacombs of Rome (Wilpert 
plate 94) and in the chapel in Viale Manzoni 
that they leave no doubt about the identity, 
and it contains traits that later artists could 
not possibly have invented. The portrait 
of Paul resembles his representation in Viale 
Manzoni in no doubtful manner. The rep- 
resentation of Luke is Greek in feeling and 
in details. The one of Mark agrees with 
what is said of him in the History of the 
Alexandrian Patriarchs as to his being a car- 
rier of water in his youth, his face, pose, 
and whole body indicating that trade. The 
figure of John suggests in every particular 
his youthful elasticity and mystic tendency, 
and finally, the figure 12 is represented in 
the linen dress favored by James the Lesser. 
The spiritual but commonplace features are 
individual and characteristic.” Also this 
chalice portrays the “lift of inhalation.” 
This fact “places them in an earlier and more 
authentic series than the representations in 
the Catacombs and in Viale Manzoni; those 
possess not even a trace of the lift of inhala- 
tion.” 

That lift of inhalation (the effect on the 
body of taking in breath) rediscovered by 
this author and here set forth for the first 
time, is seen not only as a characteristic of 
those who may be much out of doors, but is 
portrayed by an artist who added remarkable 
feeling and supreme technique to a keen per- 
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THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 
The Central Seated Figure is Jesus Christ the Savior. 
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ception of characteristic position and move- 
ment. The pictures, in fine photogravure, 
in the second volume show a corresponding 
regard for all the Disciples. 

Space does not allow an elaborate study of 
this. superbly thought-out design, of the 
Greek feeling for strength and dignity, the 
variety and individuality, the very careful 
calculation of line, mass, and open spaces, 
and of the effect of light. Also, one cannot 
here indicate even in a fourth part the re- 
sults of the very elaborate and conscientious 
study to which Dr. Eisen has devoted him- 
self for eight years and more. The work 
is divided into twenty parts. The first part, 
devoted to Provenance and Discovery, has 
chapters upon the history; references to 
Antioch, a careful description, and a consid- 
eration of the “universal appeal and impor- 
tance” of the Chalice. Part II considers 
clearly and elaborately the size, form and 
technique, decorative details, description of 
the seated personages, and accessories of the 
seated figures. Within part III are elabo- 
rate studies that include reference to the lift 


of inhalation, to spiral curves, line, quality, 


symmetry, and “Accent.” The chapter on 
“Accent” is a description especially prepared 
by the painter, Wilford S. Conrow. Part 
IV treats of the identification of the figures ; 
Part V of related first century antique ves- 


sels; Part VI of symbolism of the decora- 
tions of the minor figures and of the Chalice 
as a Christian sacred and mystic vase; Part 
VII of symbolism of the cup, “made in 
haste, left unfinished, a sacred relic.” Part 
VIII treats in very scholarly fashion of the 
condition and of the genuineness, with ac- 
count of the efforts to fix the precise date. 
Part IX considers the representation of 
Christ and the Apostles; Part X, the cup in 
representation and in tradition. The clos- 
ing chapter, XXIX, contains a careful sum- 
mary. In addition to the photogravures, 
executed by Elson and Company, are very 
interesting actual etchings (not reproduc- 
tions) of the heads of the Disciples by Mrs. 
M. W. Kenney. 

A proper Table of Contents, a practical 
arrangement of the plates in Volume II, an 
exhaustive Bibliography, and an Index, the 
clear type and artistic line and paragraph 
spacing make the use of this monograph a 
real pleasure. The intention to have the 
book-making worthy of the artistic and 
religious importance of the Chalice has been 
exceptionally well carried out. The vol- 
umes (14%2x18¥Y%) are treasures for the 
archaeologists, the artists, the historians, 
and for every one interested in the great 
religion of the Western World. 

RaLpH Morris. 





Wonders of the Past. The Romance of An- 
tiquity and Its Splendours. Edited by J. A. 
Hammerton. With more than 1500 illustrations, 
including 100 full page plates in color. In four 
volumes. New York and London: G. P. 
Puinam’s Sons. $5.00 per volume. 


Readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, whose 
love for “the Arts throughout the Ages’ has 
been quickened by the monthly perusal of the 
magazine, will find in the three volumes of 
“The Wonders of the Past”’ that have already 
appeared (the fourth will shortly be issued) a 
wealth of story and picture concerning the 
marvels of the vanished civilizations that will 
surely repay perusal and enrich their knowledge 
of the priceless records of the Past. 

Here we have a fruitful idea, stimulated by 
the published outlines of history, of science, of 
literature and of art bringing the accumulated 
knowledge of the ages within the reach of all, 


now applied to the field of research and dis- 
covery as to the almost forgotten civilizations of 
remote ages. The result is that we can now 
vizualize the great cities and civilizations of 
ancient tirnes as they were in the bright days of 
their splendor and the freshness and youtlr of 
their monuments. Since these sketches are 
written by recognized authorities, the best 
known traveller-writers and the foremost 
archaeologists, the facts stated are so accurate 
that the expert cannot cavil at them, and the 
language used is so simple that the general 
reader can understand and remember. 

The pictorial presentation also is so compre- 
hensive through the reproduction of photo- 
graphs of existing objects, and of drawings and 
paintings and restorations of vanished cities 
and monuments, that the study of the pictures, 
many of them in color, supplemented by the 
text, presents to the mind of the reader a clear 
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vision of the story of man throughout the ages 
as revealed in the works of his hands. 

For convenience, the contents of “The 
Wonders of the Past’’ is not presented in 
chronological order, but is arranged under 
several main headings, distributed through the 
volumes, each chapter being complete in itself. 

To give some idea of the variety of story and 
picture awaiting the reader we shall classify 
some of these. 

A. Wonder Cities: Athens, Alexandria, 
Babylon, Byzantium, Carthage, Carchemish, 
Mycenae, Ostia, Palmyra, Petra, Pergamum, 
Pompeii, Rome, Susa, Thebes, Timgad and Ur. 

B. Temples of the Gods: Ancient Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, Angkor, Baalbek, Buddhist 
Shrines, Java, and Sicily. 

C. Records of the Tombs: Tutankhamen, 
Mehenkwetre and the Valley of the Kings’ 
Tombs. 

D. Royal Palaces: Cnossus, Ceylon, Ctesi- 
phon, Khorsabad, Nineveh and Persepolis. 

E. Master Builders: Ancient Mexico, Maya 
Marvels, South American Masonry, Roman 
Aqueducts, Hadrian’s Wall and the Wall of 
China. 

F. Great Monuments: The Pyramids, 
Sphinx, Obelisk, Colossi of Memnon, the 
Behistun Rock, Carnac and Stonehenge, 
Malta and Easter Island. 

G. Ancient Arts and Crafts: Greek and 
Roman Sculpture, Artistry of Egypt, the 
Potter’s Art of Mediterranean Lands and of 
the Americas, Arts in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and of the Old Stone Age. 

The Seven Wonders and the Wonder 
Workers of the Ancient World complete the 
headings. Space does not permit us to dwell 
on the excellence and educational value of the 
1500 magnificent illustrations and the 100 
beautiful color plates gathered from many 
different sources, carefully selected and re- 
produced with all the skill of the graphic arts. 
The fourth volume will treat of the many im- 
portant cities and monuments not mentioned 
above and round out the publication as the 
most comprehensive and satisfactory presenta- 
tion of the ancient world for the general reader 
that has yet appeared. We congratulate the 
editors, his colleagues and the publishers upon 
the thoroughness and skill with which they have 
performed their task. 

This work should find a place in every 
public library and home of culture, and will be a 
veritable mine of instruction and interest for 
college stiidents of Archaeology. 

; MITCHELL CARROLL. 
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The Outline of Literature. Edited by John 
Drinkwater. In Three volumes. Volumes I, II. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


In attempting to give a concise ‘Outline 
of Literature” the editor and his associates 
have undertaken a difficult task. History, 
science, the survey of ancient civilizations 
can be presented in outline. But literature, 
especially poetry, has an intangible quality 
that eludes condensation. The author does 
endeavor to preserve the sense of continuity in 
giving ‘‘the reader something like a representa- 
tive summary of the work itself, that has been 
accomplished by the great creative minds in 
the world of letters” and “‘in planning that work 
in historical perspective,” but the reviewer 
leaves the perusal of the two volumes with a 
feeling that something essential is lacking. 

Perhaps this is not entirely to be regretted, 
as the reader after having his interest stimu- 
lated and his love of good poetry and prose 
quickened by these volumes, will turn to the 
great authors themselves and find in the 
perusal of the world’s masterpieces a joy that 
the ephemeral books of to-day cannot give. 

Yet the ground covered is astonishing, as is 
indicated by characteristic titles of chapters: 
“The First Books of the World,’ ‘‘ Homer,”’ 
“The Story of the Bible,” ‘“‘The English Bible 
as Literature,’ “The Sacred Books of the 
East,” “‘Greek Myth and the Poets,” ‘Greece 
and Rome,” ‘The Middle Ages,” ‘The 
Renaissance” (Volume I), and ‘‘ William Shake- 
speare,’’ “‘Shakespeare to Milton,” “French 
Literature in the Age of Louis XIV,” ‘The 
Rise of the Novel,” “The Eighteenth Century 
Poets,’’ ‘‘Robert Burns,’ ‘‘Goethe, Schiller 
and Lessing,” ‘‘Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey and Blake,” ‘“‘Byron, Shelley, Keats’’— 
in the second volume. Doubtless the third 
will bring the record down to the present. 

Each theme is well treated and gives a clear 
picture of the author or period portrayed, and 
considering the inevitable limitations Mr. 
Drinkwater has admirably executed his task. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of the 500 
illustrations that adorn each volume, gathered 
from every authoritative source with dis- 
criminating care and reproduced with artistic 
skill. With the aid of story and picture and 
brief extracts occasionally from the authors 
under consideration, these attractive volumes 
will awaken a more general appreciation of all 
good literature. 

MITCHELL CARROLL. 











THE ARTIST 


“ANGEL OF THE ANNUNCIATION.” By Civitale 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


God through man, 
And man for God, 
Truly spoke the artist, 
Civitale, 

When for the annunciate 
He made this angel’s 
Face of love 

And form of grace. 
Quiet, though moving; 
Not as walking, 

Or as flying; 

Forward, but not striving. 
Above this world, 

But of it; 

Beyond this earth, 
But on it,— 

The proof by art 

Of miracle and faith. 
God through man, 
And man for God, 
Divinely, 


Civitale. 











CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


American School at Athens Notes 


The Publication Committee of the School, Professor George H. Chase of Harvard, Chairman, 
have announced the publication, on the second anniversary of the gift of the Gennadius Library 
to the School, of a commemorative volume entitled ‘‘Selected Bindings from the Gennadius 
Library.” Mr. Justice William Caleb Loring, President of the Board of Trustees, writes a 
Prefatory Letter addressed to Dr. Gennadius, the Introduction and Descriptions are furnished 
by Dr. Lucy M. Paton, and the thirty-nine plates, of which twenty-six are in full color, illustrate 
some of the more noteworthy bindings of this famous collection. ‘The selection of the bindings 
to be reproduced was made by Dr. James M. Paton as the representative of the School, with the 
constant advice and help of Dr. Gennadius himself. Letter-press and reproductions are by 
the Chiswick Press of London. ‘The volume has been issued in a limited number of copies (300) 
and is offered at a price ($15) which brings it within the range of all book-lovers. Professor 
Chase receives orders from the United States and Canada. 





The progress of the Gennadeion was delayed during the month of April by a strike of the 
marble-cutters, who got the idea that, in spite of the wide-spread unemployment in Greece, the 
new democracy meant higher wages for all. Mr. Thompson met the situation with firmness 
and resolution. He imported marble workers from outside of Greece, refused to submit to the 
dictation of the unions, and soon had gathered a corps of skilled cutters which, though fewer in 
number than the striking force, turned out more and better work. The building is now going 
forward steadily. 

According to the present prospect, the exterior of the Gennadeion will probably be finished 
by the end of the year and the interior by the beginning of spring, 1925. The cases containing 
the Gennadius collections have now been received in Athens, and the Library will in all probability 
be installed before the summer of 1925. As soon as the dates are certain, announcement will be 
made of the dedication of the building and Library. 





In the May number of this Magazine announcement was made of the “Cincinnati Excavation 
in Greece,’”’ at the site of ancient Nemea, conducted by the School. Originally a short cam- 
paign of a single season was planned, but Professor W. T. Semple of the University of Cincinnati 
now announces that Cincinnati is ready for a second campaign. Mr. Howard Carter lectured in 
Cincinnati in May on the Tomb of Tutankamen, under the auspices of those who had contributed 
to the campaign now being conducted at Nemea, and the public was informed that the net 
proceeds of the lecture would be used to finance the Cincinnati Excavation at Nemea. The 
outcome was a handsome balance for the excavation. As the results of the excavation are made 
known, there is every reason to believe that the interest of the citizens of Cincinnati in archae- 
ological research will insure the continuation of such explorations in Greece in cooperation with 
the School. 





It has been decided to hold a Summer Session at the School in the summer of 1925. The 
programme of Travel and Resident Study will be under the joint auspices of the School and the 
Bureau of University Travel. The period of Resident Study in Greece will be not less than six 
weeks, and Professor Walter Miller, of the University of Missouri, who is to be one of the two 
Annual Professors at the School during the academic year 1925~—1926, will be the Director of the 
Summer Session. The sites of chief archaeological and historical interest on the continent of 
Greece will be visited and interpreted, Athens, of course, and its splendid museums occupying 
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the central place in the programme. Opportunity will be given on the outward and homeward 
parts of the trip to visit other countries at the option of the student. While the party is in Athens, 
the facilities of the School will be placed at the disposal of the Session. 

The work of the Summer Session will be so conducted as to make the course acceptable for 
credit in American universities. The cost to the student will be made as low as possible, it being 
the desire of both the School and the Bureau merely to cover expenses. The number of students 
will be limited so that all may be accommodated comfortably and with due regard for health. 

Detailed announcements of the Summer Session will be ready in the autumn of this year. 


Fifth Annual Meeving of the American Classical League 


The fifth Annual Meeting of the American Classical League was held in Washington in the 
auditorium of the National Museum, Saturday Morning, June 28. Over two hundred delegates 
attended. The event of world-wide significance was the presentation of the results of the Classical 
Investigation conducted by the League during the past three years, of which we give a brief 
statement —— by Dean West of Princeton University, President of the League. 


The Classical Report 


The most extensive and searching investigation ever made of the classics in our schools, or 
of any other school study in our land, has now been concluded. It has taken three years and has 
covered the whole country. 

The co-operating forces which have brought about this result are the General Education Board, 
the seventy members of our classical committees, national and regional, forty-eight professors of 
education and psycholozy, the United States Bureau of Education, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Department of Education of the State of New York, all the State 
Superintendents of Education, the Registrars of practically all our American colleges, the various 
classical associations, over eight thousand teachers who have given their services without com- 
pensation, and also leading educational officers of Great Britain and France. 

The small special Investigating Committee which supervised the actual conduct of the investi- 
gation consisted of Andrew F. West, Chairman, W. L. Carr, Mason D. Gray and W. V. McDuffee. 
When their labors were concluded a General Report was drafted. It will make a book of about 
350 pages and we hope that it will be published and distributed in September. This General 
Report forms Part I of the results of the investigation. There are five other Parts to follow. Part 
III is now ready. It contains an account of the classics in England, France and Germany for the 
last thirty years, including the period since the World War. The remaining Parts are not yet 
ready for publication, but we hope to publish all of them within two years. 

First, the Report is based on full statistical knowledge, newly devised scientific tests, special 
historical studies and collections of expert opinion. ‘To eliminate any bias of judgment which 
might be attributed to the investigation if it were conducted entirely by classical teachers, the 
collaboration and criticism of forty-eight professors of education and psychology has been secured 
and has proved of great value. We have sought simply to ascertain the facts, favorable and 
unfavorable, and to discover their meaning. 

Second, we have sought for the true aims or objectives, the proper content and the best method 
of classical teaching in order to discover our faults and improve our teaching. In the same way 
we have endeavored to improve the organization of the course of study and to devise a progressive 
plan for the future. 

Third, it is now made clear by evident proof that the way to secure this most desirable and 
attainable result is to lay great stress on early acquisition of power to read and understand the 
classical languages and also concurrently and constantly to emphasize the larger permanent 
values, historical, literary, disciplinary and practical, which are derivable from proper training in 
the classics. We emphasize throughout the humanistic as opposed to the pedantic spirit. 

Fourth, we find that the two things which now need most urgent attention are the better 
organization of the course of study and provision for training classical teachers. In reorganizing 
the course we propose to introduce easy Latin reading early and to reduce somewhat the amount 
required in the classical authors, believing it to be better to read a less amount well than a larger 
amount poorly. We also lay great stress on practice in sight reading. 
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But the securing of better trained teachers in much larger numbers is our chief problem. All 
our researches converge on this point. If we can get the well-trained teachers in sufficient abund- 
ance, we believe that the rest will take care of itself. We have many such teachers now, but the 
demand is very far in excess of the supply. 

Fifth, the Latin pupils (and even more the Greek pupils) are on the whole the best students in 
our schools. This is now a matter of definite proof. They are the pupils who usually do better 
than the non-classical pupils in English, modern languages, history, mathematics and the sciences. 

Sixth, we find that while the enrollment in Greek is deplorably small, it is increasing. The 
enrollment in Latin is growing by leaps and bounds and now slightly exceeds the combined enrollment 
in all other foreign languages. 

Seventh, we find that England, France and Italy have reorganized their secondary schools 
since the war and have notably strengthened the position of their classical studies,—France most 
of all. No reconstruction has yet been effected in Germany. 

Eighth, the Report discusses the bearings of our classical schooling on the wider problem of the 
needed reorganization of our entire secondary education. 

Ninth, the tide appears to be turning in the right direction in our schools. Simplification of the 
course of study, better teaching and emphasis on training in the few essential studies of most 
general educational value, continuity and coherence in the pupil’s work,—these are the indicated 
lines of what we hope is to be the coming reconstruction of our secondary schools. Whenever 
that happens the colleges will be able to stand more strongly on a sound schooling and will be 
helped to do better college work. 


M. Wainer Dykaar—Russian Sculptor 


One of the best portrait busts by Moses 
Wainer Dykaar, Russian sculptor recently in 
Washington, is that of Dr. William H. Holmes, 
art editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

President and Mrs. Coolidge, Dr. Charles D. 
Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; and others including the late Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Champ Clark were 
among the sitters whose busts were exhibited by 
Mr. Dykaar at the recent annual display of the 
Society of Washington Artists at the Corcoran 
Gallery. The portrait of Speaker Clark, in 
marble, was purchased by the Government 
for the Capitol. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dykaar, the latter the charm- 
ing model for some of the artist’s best work, 
have been passing the winter in Washington, 
and Mr. Dykaar has occupied a studio at the 
National Gallery. He will soon return to his 
permanent studio in New York, where he has 
executed many important commissions. Mr. 
Dykaar is a native of Vilna, but left Russia 
twenty years ago to study in Paris, where he 
was a pupil of Rodin. Later he came to 
America. He is still a young man, and has 
attained well-deserved fame after much dis- 
couragement and hard work. 


G. R. BRIGHAM. 
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Ancient Chinese Stone Carvings found by Americans. 


This stone carving of a horse is one of a group of ancient Chinese stone carvings found in the 
tomb of Ho Ch’ ii-Ping, a Chinese military leader of the first century, B. C., who drove the 
Huns from Chinese territory. These were discovered last March in Shensi by an archaeological 
party headed by Carl W. Bishop operating under direction of the Freer Gallery of Art of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Many ancient 
tombs, with remarkable sculptures were found, the most notable being that of Ho Ch’ii-Ping. 


The European Archaeological Tour 


The European Archaeological Tour, organized by the Archaeological Society of Washington in 
collaboration with the American School of Prehistoric Research in Europe, under direction of 
George Grant MacCurdy and Mitchell Carroll, assembles in Paris July 27, for visits to the 
various prehistoric museums and collections. Several of the party attend the meeting of the 
French Association for the Advancement of Science at Liege the last of July, participating in the 
work of the Anthropological Section and in visits to prehistoric sites and collections in Belgium. 
The early days of August are devoted to the exploration of the Old Stone Age caves and shelters 
of the Dordogne region, with students of the School, and to visits to old Roman towns of Southern 
France, such as Carcassonne, Nimes, Arles and Avignon. 

The party next attends the International Congress of Americanists at The Hague where 
Mitchell Carroll gives an illustrated lecture on ‘‘The Preservation of Archaeological Sites as 
National Monuments in the United States.’”” One of the notable events of the Congress is the 
visit to Haarlem, on invitation of Professor Du Bois, to see Pithecanthropus, the Ape Man of 
Java (500,000 B. C.). They also attend the second section of the Congress of Americanists at 
Gothemberg, and make a study of the relics of the New Stone Age in the Museums of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm and Christiania, ‘sailing from Gothemberg for New York, September 6. 

Among Americanists attending the Congress are Marshall H. Saville of the Heye Museum of 
the American Indian, H. J. Spinden of the Peabody Museum, S. G. Morley of the Carnegie 
Institution, in addition to the party organized by the Archaeological Society and the European 
School of Prehistoric Research. 

According to the statutes decreed at the Paris session of 1900, the object of the International 
Congress of Americanists is the historical and scientific study of North and South America and 
their inhabitants. The work of the Congress will deal in particular with (a) the native races of 
America, their origin, their geographical distribution, their history, their physical characteristics, 
their languages, civilization, mythology, religion, manners and customs; (b) the native monu- 
ments and the archaeology of America; (c) the history of the Discovery and of the European 
occupation of the New World. 
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